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OUR MAJOR PROBLEM 


By CYRUS EATON, Industrialist, Banker, University Trustee 
(Thirty-ninth in a series of Guest Editorials written especially for PATHFINDER by prominent Americans.) 


HE problem of ultimate impor- 

tance to the world is the improve- 
ment of the health, the character and 
the intelligence of mankind. How are 
we in the United States going to solve 
that problem for ourselves? 

Winning the war is unquestionably 
our most immediate and urgent task. 
It is only a means to an end, however, 
and not an end in itself. So we must 
not let our aim of improving man be 
obscured by it. 

Our first step must be to face the fact 
that the quality of man’s life is deter- 
mined chiefly by the sufficiency of the 
living he earns. The great economist 
Alfred Marshall pointed out many 
years ago that “the bearing of econom- 
ics on the higher well-being of man 
has been overlooked,” and we still 
fail to recognize that man must en- 
joy a decent amount of material com- 
fort if he is to go forward physically, 
mentally and morally. 

With our measureless natural re- 
sources, our immense technical know]- 
edge and our ambitious population, 
there is, of course, no reason why all 
of us who are willing to work in the 
United States cannot have a fair share 
of the good things of life. But the 
8,000,000 of our 32,000,000 families 
whose average income was around 
$650 in 1941 are evidence not only that 
we are a long way from that goal, but 
also that the path we have pursued 
recently is unlikely to lead us there. 

In the face of the inability of pri- 
vate enterprise, acting alone, to give 
everyone an opportunity to make an 
adequate livelihood, government’s 
growing perception that the material 
welfare of the whole population is of 
prime importance has been all ¢o the 
good. Unfortunately, not so much can 
be said for the haphazard and piece- 
meal social policies that have been 
adopted by government. Hastily im- 
provised and attempted impulsively, 
the resultant legislation has too often 
been the result of mere political ex- 
pediency and has too seldom been fol- 
lowed through. 

We cannot look on complacently 
while this condition exists. Instead, 
we must strive for the development 
of a thorough-going program of col- 
lective action for the common good. 

To get the long-range planning we 
want, we need a conference of our 
best and most disinterested brains, 
from every important field of endeav- 
or and from every geographical region. 
Agriculture, labor, big and little busi- 
ness, finance and government would 
obviously have representatives at such 
a conference. The theoretical econ- 


Cyrus Eaton 


YRUS EATON, Cleveland indus- 
trialist and banker who or- 
ganized the Republic Steel Corp., is 
prominently identified with the lake 
shipping, iron ore, chemical and 
rubber industries in the Great Lakes 
area, 

Despite his widespread business 
activities, Mr. Eaton finds time to 
operate his farm and to serve as 
trustee of four universities and col- 
leges. A student of philosophy, 
economics and literature, he main- 
tains close contacts with many 
American, Canadian and British 
scholars in these fields and writes 
a great deal, particularly on eco- 
nomic and political subjects. 


omist, the sociologist, the physician, 
the scientist, the historian and the 
philosopher should also be included. 

Under what auSpices the meeting of 
these minds ought to take place is not 
entirely clear. It goes almost without 
saying that no organization which has 
the making of a profit as a motive can 
be allowed to organize the conference. 
Thus we must at once rule out the 
leadership of industry and finance, as 
well as radio and the press. 
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We have seen that an administr.\;,,, 
in office is in a poor poSition t. 
mote objective policy making, and th. 
platform committee of a politica) ),,r- 
ty is even worse off. The planks jy 
party platforms are mainly make-)e- 
lieves, framed just before an election 
to attract the largest possible vote 
from every group. In the competition 
for public attention after the politica! 


conventions, the opposing candiates 
assume the guise of rival show men. 
each trying to give a more spect:cular 


performance than the other. T! 
sues become completely confused jp 
the circus-like atmosphere of the cam- 
paign and the voter is bewildered. 

The conventions of business associa- 
tions, labor unions and farm organiza- 
tions likewise furnish the wrong sur- 
roundings for objective policy mak- 
ing. Where political parties aim to 
appear all things to all men, these otb- 
er groups fall into the error of view- 
ing the national welfare as dependent 
solely on satisfying their own de- 
mands, 


While none of our institutions is en-} 


tirely non-partisan, the joint sponsor- 
ship of several of the great universities 
or foundations might well serve the 
purposes of the proposed conference. 
No matter what auspices are selecied, 
this much, at least, is certain. The 
meetings must take place in an atmos- 
phere free of politics; all those with 
axes to grind must be barred. Policies 
must be considered strictly on their 
merits and solely with regard to the 
good of the many, whether or not they 
may adversely affect the political o 
financial fortunes of a few. 

Only on the verge of a revolution 
or after one does a new idea come in 
economics and politics. The system of 
free enterprise and rugged individual- 
ism, which held sway throughou! the 
civilized world from the end of the 
eighteenth century until the upheaval 
of the First World War, was first set 
forth fully by Adam Smith in the 
Wealth of Nations in 1776. Since 1918 
we have seen one nation after an 
other in Europe turn abruptly to nev 
systems for a single reason: the tradi 
tional ways failed to improve the lot 
of the common man, 

We ourselves seem to be midway be 
tween the old system and some uD 
known new one, and it must be the 
task of our conference to study th¢ 
lessons of modern history to see if 
we, in America, cannot succeed wher¢ 
Europe failed. If, in these times © 


confusion and illusion, we can find 


and attach ourselves to great prin 
ciples that improve our command ové 
our resources and lead us to the high 
est development of mind and spiril 
ihe »wworld will follow our examp!e. 

We have everything else we need t0 
extinguish poverty and ignorance 
Have we the will to act? 
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WAR STYLES— 


Grim America Sheds Frills and Furbelows 


Baa, baa, black sheep, have you any wool? 
Yes sir; yes sir, three bags full. 

One for the master, one for the dame, 
One for the little boy who lives in the lane. 


0 it was in the good old piping days 
of peace, The words and the mu- 
sic are different now. If the black 
sheep and white sheep should give up- 
to-date figures they would inform us 
that about three out of five , bag- 
fuls of their wool are going to the 
soldier boys who live in the camps. 
They took 17 per cent in 1940 and 25 
per cent in 1941—amounting to 256,- 
500,000 yards of cloth, besides 25,000,- 
(00 blankets, Which was only a start- 
er. Henceforth, announced a WPB au- 
thority, the armed forces will take 70 
per cent of the worsted output and 
55 per cent of the woolen. (Worsted is 
made from new high-grade wool.) 

The war economy is really coming 
home to us when it takes the clothes 
from our back. America is stripping 
for action, and resistance. We have 
been wearing wool, silk, cotton, rayon, 
nylon, linen, animal skins and furs, 
and all have become scarce, 

Fortunately, perhaps, we have been 
training, in a way, for several years 
to do without. Men have been learn- 
ing to go bare-headed, and women 
bare-legged, Which may be just as 
well, since felt hats were made from 
Australian rabbit fur, and stockings 
from Japanese silk, both of which 
are just now beyond our reach. Wom- 
en have been also going with their toes 
out of their shoes—which may pre- 
pare them for further developments 
in that direction. Leather for civilians 
has been cut 20 per cent, and other 
footwear materials are scarce, too. 
Soldiers take big shoes and wear them 
out fast. 

Lest assertion be made that there is 
no scarcity of cotton (and there isn’t), 
it should be hastily explained that the 
scarcity here lies in the mills, machin- 
try and men, Cotton is our main de- 
pendence for clothes, but it has its 
Problems. Last year, stated the Wall 
Street Journal, was the tenth succes- 
‘ive year that the number of spindles 
in use declined. Production, indeed, 
reached a new high last year, but it 
Was through round-the-clock opera- 
lion, with added wear and tear on ex- 


isting equipment. At the same time, 
average wages of cotton textile work- 
ers increased last year more than 31 
per cent, shooting up costs, while man- 
power was drained off into the armed 


difficulty of getting repairs and re- 
placements, the Department of Agri- 
culture says the mills may not be able 
to expand, or even keep up their pres- 
ent rate of output. When the Army re- 
cently called for bids on 350,000,000 
yards of cotton textiles, the bids re- 
ceived in a week’s time covered only 
150,000,000 yards. About 65 per cent of 
current production of the mills is now 
absorbed in military uses, which re- 


OEM Photo 


To Have and Have Not 


HE first quick doubts as to how victory clothes would look were calmed by 
WPB’s series of before-and-after photos, of which this is an example. The 
one-piece rayon blouse dress with matching jacket (left) required six yards and 
27 inches ef material, the blouse top alone using two yards and 27 inches. The 


dress had a sweep of 107 inches. To meet new standards it was converted into 
a two-piece ensemble (right), with the blouse top eliminated. The sweep of the 
skirt is 76 inches, but smaller-spaced pleats give ample fullness, Only four yards 
and 26 inches of material were used for the victory version—and it looks just 
as well. War-dressed will mean economically dressed, not ill-dressed. 


forces and into better-paying jobs in 
war industries. 

Since there is plenty of cotton (of 
the ordinary sort), and since so many 
things can be done with it through 
application of modern scientific meth- 
ods and processes we could, in a pinch, 
take care of almost all our clothing 
needs from this one material. But ex- 
isting facilities would have to be great- 
ly increased. So far, the Government 
has put no money in this business, and 
private money has been shy of it. 

Right now domestic cotton consump- 
tion is at the rate of nearly 12,000,000 
bales annually. But with the growing 
scarcity of labor and the increased 





sults in an estimated reduction of 25 
per cent in the cotton goods available 
for civilians. 

Cotton is already carrying an extra 
load. It is being substituted for such 
formerly imported fibers as jute, bur- 
lap, abaca, sisal, henequen—and even 
for wool and silk. At the same time, 
besides military needs there is a heavy 
defense requirement (blackout cloth, 
sand bags, first aid stuff); expanded 
demand for work clothing; bigger ci- 
vilian demand through increased pur- 
chasing power, and “exceptionally 
large exports.” Farmers have been 
called on to double their production of 
American-Egyptian, Sea Island and 
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such long staple varieties, for they 
can replace some of the finer fabrics 
that have been lost. 

Such is the story of cotton, our main 
reliance for skin protection in the 
parlous days to come. How do we 
stand on wool? 

In 1941 we got from all sources 
1,135,000,000 pounds of wool—330,000,- 
000 from South America, 300,000,000 
from Australia, 30,000,000 from South 
Africa, 25,000,000 from New Zealand, 
and 450,000,000 from our own sheep. 
Our consumption in the same year was 
a billion pounds. So we are produc- 
ing less than half the wool we were 
consuming, and what we get from our 
own sheep is all that we can be sure 
of now. Another figure making the 
problem a little harder is the “one or 
two million yards” of pure wool we 
have sent to-Russia, according to testi- 
mony before a Congressional commit- 
tee. 

Of course, imports will be continued 
as far as practicable, but the only sure 
way of making the supply meet the de- 
mand is to cut down the demand. That 
means economizing—not by the fight- 
ing men but by civilians. As early as 
the first of the year the civilians’ share 
was cut by approximately 50 per cent, 
with a warning that sharper cuts were 
in prospect. Manufacturers were call- 
ed on to blend other fibers, like cotton 
and rayon (if available) with new 
wool, and it was said all wool and mo- 
hair might have to be eliminated from 
spring and summer clothes. That 
would mean the end of the popular 
tropical worsted. The woolen manu- 
facturers are cool toward the blending 
idea. In the first place, they say, it 
would not save any fibers, and all are 
searce. 
equipped to do the blending. 

The job of trimming down the civil- 
ian demand to the size of the supply 
was resolutely undertaken by the War 
Production Board. It is doing it by 
telling us what -we can put in a suit 
or dress; how we shall cut it, how we 
shall make it—and, especially, what 
we shall leave off it. The WPB is 
the new arbiter of American fashions. 

It started the easy way by stream- 
lining men’s and boys’ coats and suits. 
Eliminated entirely were such things 
as the full dress coat, the cutaway and 
the double-breasted tuxedo, Vests 
cannot be had with double-breasted 
suits, and no vests are permitted to 
have collars or lapels. Coat and trou- 
ser lengths were prescribed. Patch 
pockets, fancy backs, vents, belts, 
pleats, tucks, bellows, gussets and 
yokes went out the window, and the 
saving in material was figured at 26 
per cent. 

The cuffs on men’s trousers were 
the first to go, and first to be missed. 
They were ordered off the stocks on 
hand, and the cuff-minded man was 
forbidden to have them put on at home 
or elsewhere. It was arranged for the 
Red Cross to collect the cuff-clips, at a 
profit of $1,000,000 or more, and turn 
them into channels for reprocessing 
into cloth. It was estimated that the 


(Continued on page 21) 


Besides, not all mills are .- 
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President: The Prescription 


“To keep the cost of living from 
spiraling upward” President Roose- 
velt named seven things the nation 
must do. These express “our present 
national economic policy,” he said, 
and he emphasized that all seven 
points of the program must be carried 
out together—that the omission of any 
one might cause the failure of the 
whole. 

The President’s seven-point pre- 
scription against inflation embraced 
the following: : 

(1) Heavy taxation. (2) Ceilings over 
prices. (3) Stabilization of wages. (4) 
Stabilization of farm prices. (5) Bond 
purchases. (6) Rationing of essential 





Acme 
The President Offered a War Economy 


commodities. (7) Discouragement of 
credit buying. 

Only two of these points, the Pres- 
ident told Congress, require further 
legislation—taxation and farm prices. 
As for taxation, he pointed out that we 
are spending 100 million dollars a day, 
and expect te double it before the end 
of the year, s0 “profits should be taxed 
to the utmost limit.” No American citi- 
zen “in time of this grave national 
danger” ought to have a net income, 
after taxes, of more than $25,000 a 
year, he declared. 

As for farm prices, under present 
law they must be allowed to rise to 
110 per cent of “parity,” or higher. For 
nearly nine years, the President said, 
the Government has been aiding farm- 
ers to attain. parity—to equalize the 
farmer’s earnings with those of other 
producers. The formula of 110 per 
cent of parity, he declared, “can mean 
a dangerous increase in the cost of 
living for the average family,” so he 
asked that the formula “be corrected.” 

The taxation remedy is now being 
brewed in the House of Representa- 
tives. Price ceilings were advanced 
from special to general application as 
Leon Henderson’s OPA followed the 


President’s plea with a “general max- 
imum price regulation” order. In the 
matter of bond purchases, it was ¢e- 
cided not to resort to compulsvry 
measures, but to appeal to the public 
to put “every dime and dollar no| yj- 
tally needed” into stamps and bonis, 
Such purchases are to be encourace| 
by discouraging credit and instal)men; 
buying. Rationing is to be resorted ty 
as necessity arises, as in the past. 

As to regulation, or stabilization, of 
wages, the President’s stand was |ess 
firm. He held that this remedy could 
be applied by the War Labor Boari, 
which was directed to grant no gen- 
eral increase in existing wage scales 
in labor disputes coming to it for set- 
tlement, but to consider only “inequal- 
ities.” Employers are expected to deny 
demands for increased pay, and to be 
sustained by the Board. The President 
again put his O. K. on the 40-hour 
week with premium payments for 
time beyond that. 

Mr. Roosevelt explained the need 
for action on the ground that Amer- 
ican industry has turned from the 
products of peace to the weapons of 
war; that the last war caused us to 
pay twice as much for things in 1/20 
as in 1914; that living costs have al- 
ready gone up 15 per cent, and action 
must be taken to prevent them from 
soaring another 80 or 90 per cent in 
the next year or two. “What goes up 
must come down,” he warned, and if 
prices are allowed to go on wp, the 
war will cost us many extra billions. 

After submitting his anti-inflation 
program to Congress, the President 
took the people into his confidence in 
a fireside chat and made a plea for co- 
operation. He admitted that “bitter 
defeats and heavy losses must be en- 
dured” before the superiority of the 
United Nations is established, and he 
called on civilians for “work and sac- 
rifice” to match the contributions of 
the American fighting men. If the pro- 
posed remedy should prove insuilic'- 
ent, he said, he would ask for whal- 
ever additional legislation might be 
needed. 

Among other developments in the 
President’s week were the followins: 

@ Mr. Roosevelt asked Congress for 
$203,451,000 to be used by the Civil 
Aeronautics ‘Administration in a huge 
civilian aviation improvement pro- 
gram. 

e In a letter indorsing the United 
Service Organization’s $32,000,000 war 
fund campaign, the President prom- 
ised the service men that “the moral 
and spiritual values of democrallc 
ideals and freedom” shall be pres¢rv- 
ed for them. 

e In one day President Roosevell 
signed’ &@ war appropriation bill of 
$19,000,000,000, mostly for fighting 
planes; a naval public works exp" 
sion bill of $800,000,000, and a W2" 
Department civil functions bil! of 
$343,930,929. 
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e The President’s proposal that the 
Government take all above $25,000 of 
every American’s income would affect 
himself. Besides his $75,000 salary, he 
has a private income, and his mother 
recently left him most of her estate 
of more than $1,000,000,. which will 
come to him in about a year. It has 
been estimated that some 50,000 per- 
sons have an income of $25,000 yearly, 
after all taxes. 

e Ambassador John G. Winant 
made a farewell call at the White 
House before returning to London 
with his wife. 

e Thomas J. Qualters, personal 
bodyguard to the President snice 1935, 
resigned to enter the Army as captain. 

e Life-term convicts of the Okla- 
homa state penitentiary, signing them- 
selves “Fighters, Incarcerated,” wrote 
to the President proposing to be a 
suicide squadron to man the old bat- 
tleship Oregon in a desperate effort 
against the Japs. 

e The President took a hand in the 
problem of car and tire shortages by 
proposing, not only to. the Federal 
Government but to the Council of 
State Governments and the American 
Municipal Association, that auto trans- 
portation be pooled—that cars be 


shared, 
=| 
The New Price Ceilings 


Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son’s “General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation” (the official name for the order 
clapping ceilings on almost all prices) 
was said to be the Government’s most 
far-reaching effort of economic con- 
trol ever undertaken in our history. 

In short, the order sets a top price 
(but no bottom price) on practically 
everything that Americans use, wear or 
eat, Which price will be for each store, 
the highest charge for each item dur- 
ing the month of March last. The 
dates set for the new price limitations 
to become effective are, May 11 for 
manufacturers and wholesalers; May 
ik for retailers, and July 1 for service 
industries, such as laundries, etc. The 
order also freezes rents in defense 
areas, generally at the March 1 level. 

Only ‘a comparatively few articles 
are exeepted, mainly seasonal and 
perishable goods, such as unprocessed 
farm commodities, eggs, milk, cheese, 
living animals, stocks and bonds, art 
objects and used personal or house- 
hold effects. -“Literally millions” of 
commodities are covered by the order, 

| Mr. Henderson figures that it will 
reduce the cost of living 1% per cent 
from the present levels. 

nforcement and administration will 

be a big job for the state and district 
OPA offices and an expected 10,000 
il rationing boards. They will hear 
iplaints and make adjustments. But 
public is asked to help by seeing 

it that retailers post their prices as 
juired, make them fair and live up 
hem. By reporting violations, the 
lic is relied on to keep down “boot- 





NATIONAL 


legging” of scarce or rationed articles 
at higher prices. Firms will later be 
registered, and violaters of the price 
order may have their business licenses 
revoked. 

In a statement issued with his broad 
price-limiting order Director Hender- 
son explains why it is necessary and 
how it is for our own good. In fact, 
he calls it the “cornerstone” of the 
President’s program to prevent infla- 
tion. The inflation already brought 
about by the price rises since 1939, he 
says, “will increase by 35 billions of 
dollars the money cost of the war pro- 
gram now authorized.” 

The danger, he explains, lies in this 
situation: During 1942 individual in- 
comes promise to total 117 billion dol- 
lars. Of this amount 31 billions will 
be saved or paid to the Government in 
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Henderson Put the Lid on Pricest 


taxes, and 86 billions will be spent. 
The supply of goods available for ci- 
vilian use wil] total some 69 billion 
dollars. Thus the demand will exceed 
the supply by 17 billion dollars. That 
much free purchasing power without 
anything to purchase simply acts to 
run up prices—inflate. 

By stopping inflation, says Mr. Hen- 
derson, “every producer whose prices 
are stabilized is assured that his costs, 
which are based upon the stabilized 
prices of others, will not rise.” And 
he further points out, hopefully: “By 
a prompt overall ceiling labor will be 
relieved from the pressure to demand 
higher wages in order to keep up with 
the increased living costs.” 


=| 
Labor-Management 


The War Production Drive launched 
by Production Chief Donald M. Nel- 
son in a speech on March 2 brought 
employers and employees together in 
quick. cooperation, and shortly after 
the middle of April the 500th labor- 
nvanagement committee was formed. 

Many are the ways found by these 
committees to step up production, 
workers and managers vying with each 
other in ideas and suggestions. There 


t Wearing the first American-made straw hat of 
coconut fiber. 





have been slogan contests; contests in 
naming products of large plants; “pep” 
meetings are held; bulletin boards, in- 
formation stands and posters keep all 
informed of progress, while publicly 
posted production charts show gains 
made—like a community chest drive. 

In one big plant a man who had a 
son on Bataan was called on to tell 
what the factory would do for his 
comrades. The workers in one big 
plant asked their comrades who had 
joined the fighting forces to write back 
and say how the plant products are 
performing. Automobiles were pool- 
ed, work hours stagered and “ab 
sence committees” kept a watch on 
man-hours lost. 

The various labor-management com- 
mittees kept in mind, and view, the 
President’s goal of 60,000 planes; 45,000 
tanks; 20,000 anti-aircraft guns and 
8,000,000 tons of shipping this year. 
The number of these committees link- 
ing workers and management together 
in friendly rivalry and unity of effort 
is increasing daily, as is production. 


ass 
Congress: Labor Problem 


Admitting that the President “had 
influence” with him, Senator Connally, 
of Texas (who a few days before had 
become a bridegroom by marrying the 
widow of the late Senator Sheppard, 
of Texas) surrendered the privileged 
status of his bill for the seizure of 
strike-bound war plants. Other Sen- 
ators, especially Byrd, of Virginia, 
who was ready to offer amendments 
which would have opened up a wide 
battle on the labor question, protested 
in vain. Mr. Connally held the time 
inopportune; he thought it best to give 
the President’s volunteer plan a 
chance. 

While the Senate Labor Committee 
considered the less controversial bill 
of Senator Ball, of Minnesota, to deny, 
provisionally, further wage increases 
and closed shop contracts, and heard 
War Labor Board members oppose 
any new labor legislation, House mem- 
bers pressed for action. Authors of 
the Smith-Vinson bill to freeze open 
and closed shop contracts, limit profits 
on war contracts and extend the basic 
work-week to 48 hours, however, were 
defeated by a vote of 13 to 12 in the 
House Naval Affairs Committee. “The 
legislation is dead for this session,” 
said Chairman Vinson. 

There was radical disagreement on 
the strike situation. While the Pres- 
ident and labor leaders held that 
strikes had virtually ceased, under the 
no-strike pledge of the unions, Senator 
Byrd declared there had been more 
man-hours lost in strikes this year 
than in the same period of last year. 
During the argument, a strike of CIO 
coke-oven workers in the Bethlehém 
Steel plant at Johnstown, Pa., involved 
between 1,200 and 5,000 men. The men 
were persuaded to return to work 
after two days’ idleness on the prom- 
ise that their demands for a wage in- 
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crease would be granted “priority” by 
the Labor Board. 

The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, whipping the great tax bill into 
final shape, took kindly to the Pres- 
ident’s suggestion for vigorous cuts 
into all profits. By one proposal all 
profits left above six per cent, after 
other taxes had been paid, would be 
taken over by the Treasury. 

The House decided, however, not to 
economize by refusing funds for the 
Dies anti-Americanism Investigating 
Committee. By a vote of 290 to 64, the 
Committee was provided with $110,- 
000 with which to carry on—$10,000 of 
which was to cover a deficit incurred 
in the past few weeks, Mr. Dies asked 
for $300,000. 

BS 


War Work: Patents 


‘Germans are not the only ones who 
have been holding up American mili- 
tary production through the strangle- 
hold of patents, Thurman Arnold, As- 
sistant Attorney General, informed the 
Senate Patents Committee. 

Mr. Arnold’s latest villain is an 
American named William Dzus, who 
has a plant at Babylon, N. Y., where 
he turns out a little metal hollow screw 
affair known as a clip fastener said 
to be vital to aircraft production. Scar- 
city of this gadget, which Mr. Dzus re- 
fused to let others make, created a 
bottleneck and held up completion of 
hundreds of planes, said. Mr. Arnold. 
“I could bring you hundreds of cases 
like this,” declared Mr. Arnold. 

Mr. Arnold told the Committee how 
Hitler had broken the cartel system in 
Germany and caused a boom in pro- 
duction, and he asked for a revision of 
the patent laws to prevent monopolies. 
Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property Cus- 
todian, said it was his policy to seize 
all enemy owned or controlled patents 
as rapidly as possible. In the last war, 
he said, the Government seized 17,000 
enemy-owned patents and copyrights. 
‘Commerce Secretary Jesse Jones 
defended as a “low fee” the payment 
of $500,000 a year by the Defense Plant 
Corporation to Basic Magnesium, Inc., 
which the Committee had called a 
“tremendous charge for ‘know how.’ ” 
Mr. Arnold said that all magnesium 
licenses in the cartel had been made 
available to other producers by the 
consent decree. This procedure, rather 
than anti-trust prosecutions, had been 
adopted, he said, in order to interfere 
less with the war effort. He revealed 
that Mr. Dzus, under pressure, had per- 
mitted other firms to make his clip 
fasteners. Mr. Dzus said the Commit- 
tee and Mr. Arnold did not have “all 
the facts.” One fact was that his own 
plant was running 24 hours a day and 
seven days a week. 

A strange case is that of the inven- 
tor who is serving a life term in Sing 
Sing prison. He wants the armed 
forces to have his “marvelous improve- 
ment in internal combustion engines” 
(so pronounced by engineers), but 
being “civilly dead” he can make no 
contracts. The legislature has been 
asked to restore his civil status. 








WAR FRONTS 





Two Speeches 


Two speeches were made within a 
few hours of each other last week by 
two men who came to power within a 
few days of each other, in 1933. The 
men are now leaders of two different 
worlds, of two opposing political phil- 
osophies. They are Franklin Roose- 
velt and Adolf Hitler. 

President Roosevelt (see page 4) 
in his speech revealed two impor- 
tant items of well-hidden war news. 
He said that we have “dispatched 
strong forces of our Army and Navy, 
several hundred thousands of them, 
to bases and battlefronts thousands of 
miles away from home.” And he re- 
vealed that American warships, be- 
sides fighting elsewhere, are “in the 
Mediterranean,” 

Hitler (see col. 3) continued his old 
tack of blaming Churchill, Roosevelt, 
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Von Rundstedt: To Attack or Defend? 


the Jews, bolshevism and capitalism 
all together for the war. He. scoffed 
at the British Commandos as a few 
men “in rubber shoes and with black- 
ened faces”; he scoffed at MacArthur 
as a general who “escaped in time.” 
He declared that submarine warfare 
would be intensified, with “their num- 
ber growing according to fixed rhythm 
from month to month.” In one phrase 
he seemed to lay the foundation for 
a new peace bid. “I am not quite sure 
whether all Englishmen today still 
regard it as wise,” said Hitler, “that 
their government rejected the numer- 
ous possibilities for understanding 
which I have put forward since 1933.” 


Britain: Air Fury 

A “second front in the air” seems to 
be the present objective of the British. 
If constantly heavier bombing can do 


it, they will open over Nazi-occupied 
Europe the second front for which the 


~ 





Russians asked early this spring. |p 
four successive raids the British c!ai;) 
to have leveled almost everything of 
importance in Rostock, German Balti, 
port, site of the Heinkel plane plan 
A heavy load of bombs was dropped 
on Trondheim in Norway, where th, 
German battleship Tirpitz and severa| 
cruisers are based. The warships 
themselves, protected by fjords, were 
apparently not the object of the at- 
tack, which was intended instead to 
destroy the naval base the Germans are 
building there. The Kiel naval base 
was set on fire. 

The R, A. F. is now operating on a 
24-hour offensive basis, with Nazi-held 
France being pounded around the 
clock, as though for invasion. Perhaps 
for fear of a British invasion, perhaps 
to prepare for a surprise assault of his 
own, Hitler has sent Field Marsha! 
Kar] von Rundstedt, strategist of th 
Ukraine campaign, to Occupied 
France. And in answer to the R. A. F., 
Hitler has sent his bombers on a 
“Baedecker’s tour” of England, wreck- 
ing such historic towns as Bath and 
York. But if the British can draw 
German planes from Russia, they are 
willing to stand the ordeal. 


Russia and Germany 


Germany will throw 280 divisions 
into the Russian campaign this year, 
it is reported from Ankara, one of the 
major sounding boards for war gossi) 
In his recent Reichstag address Hitler 
declared that: “The scene of battle is 
in the east of Europe, where the de- 
cision will fall.” He repeated that 
“the coldest weather for 140 years” 
had stalled the German drive last win- 
ter. His promise that, “Next winter, 
wherever we may be, the army in the 
East will be better armed and equip- 
ped” was taken by some to indicat: 
that Hitler expects to spend another 
winter fighting Russia. 

Russia made no important gains «s 
spring crept back to the northern 
fronts, though the Red Army constant- 
ly threatened German strong points. 
Leningrad was stil] besieged; Smo- 
lensk, Orel, Kharkov, Dnepropetrovsk, 
were still in German hands. London, 
from which most of the reports of Rus- 
sian gains are coming, declared thal 
the Russians had made important ad- 
vances below and above Kursk. This 
town, north of Kharkov, is the base for 
German supplies in the area between 
Moscow and the Sea of Azov. In the 
far north, the Russians were attacking 
Axis positions in Finnish Lapland, i 
an effort to hold the enemy from tii 
supply port of Murmansk. 

Hitler received unbridled power 
from the Reichstag, “to compel every 
German—whether officer or soldier, 
high or low, official, judge, official of 
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the party, workmen or employee—to 


fulfill his duty and in event of his 
neglecting his duty duly to punish him, 
without regard to so-called ‘duly ac- 
quired’ rights.” Some interpreters be- 
lieved this power, which included 
power to “cashier” or fire an officer, 
was directed at the military caste. 
Occupied Europe 

Hitler may be having his way in 
France, but in other sections of occu- 
pied Europe people still die and fight 
for freedom rather than accept the 
“New Order.” 

Greece, where hundreds are report- 
ed to drop dead Soe every 
day, is still in the fight. The Greek 
Government in London said that a 
band of 5,000 Greeks, recently formed 
and now harassing the Bulgarian bor- 
der, had killed several hundred Ger- 
man troops in its first foray. Other 
Greek units raid, wreck and kil! when- 
ever they can. 

Yugoslavia’s Gen. Draja Mihailovich, 
leader of the Serbian’ Army which 
operates from the hills, far from being 
captured as the Nazis declared, is re- 
portedly trading Italian prisoners for 
Italian gasoline with which to power 
his fight against the Axis. 

Italy itself is currently the object of 
innumerable rumors, most of them 
concerning her desire to get out of 
the war. Seeing that is quite impos- 
sible, since German troops control the 
country, the United Nations suspect 
the rumors as part of a German peace 
campaign. But the Rome radio said 
that Mussolini, at a meeting of prefects, 
had blamed “lack of discipline and 
fraud,” among other things, for a criti- 
cal internal situation. 

In Norway public feeling had led 
the Nazis to release Bishop Berggrav, 
primate of the Norwegian Church, 
from concentration camp. Instead, he 
was placed in a cottage guarded by 
20 troopers. 
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Southern Asia 


The Japs reached Lashiv last week, 
thus approaching one of their major 
objectives in Burma. Lashio is the ma- 
jor depot where the railway ends and 
the real Burma Road begins. The Japs 
penetrated to the outskirts of Lashio 
by a rapid advance through the moun- 
lainous Shan States to its east. The 
wy not only cut the Burma Road, 
ut it— 

Encireled British and Chinese arm- 
ies. The British, and especially the 
Chinese, had been fighting desperately 
and well south of Mandalay. The Chi- 
iese under American Gen. Joseph Stil- 
well, after recapturing Taunggyi, di- 
rectly south of Mandalay, struck 10 
miles east, to recapture Hopong. But 
the Japs were pouring fresh troops 
into Burma. And with the Burma 
Road cut, the Japs would shut the 
valve on the line by which Chinese 


troops could reach the front. Now, 
instead of holding an east-west line, 
the outnumbered British and Chinese 
now hold a north-south line. If the 
Japs turn either flank, they might cut 
the British-Chinese communications 
not only with China but also with 
India. United Nations’ hopes were 
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The Japs Have Reached the Burma Road 


bound up with the monsoons, due to 
start in two weeks and to turn Burma 
into a quagmire. 

Trouble in India was being brewed 
by Mohand& K. Ghandi, apostle of 
non-violence. The spiritual leader of 
the Congress Party had sponsored a 
resolution in its working committee 
pledging non-violence against Jap ag- 
gression. The resolution would Also 
terminate all negotiations with Britain 
for Indian independence. 


gs 
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Southwest Pacific 


More American troops have reached 
Australia, it was announced at Can- 
berra. “Strong reinforcements, which 
are well equipped and which include 
important technical units, have ar- 
rived,” said Prime Minister John Cur- 
tin. “The equipment position has im- 
proved materially.” Guns, tanks and 
aircraft, he said, are arriving “in in- 
creasing numbers.” 

But the Japs are reinforcing their 
outposts too, Mr. Curtin warned. De- 
spite our hammering at the Jap bases 
in New Guinea and the nearby bases, 
during which the Japs have lost 130 
planes in a few weeks, the enemy is 
not materially weakened, Curtin said. 
They can reinforce their advance bases 
at will. They are threatening both 
Australia’s Indian Ocean supply lines 
to Africa and Europe and the Pacific 
route to the U. S. 

New Caledonia, a group of Free 
French-controlled islands east of Aus- 
tralia, has been occupied by American 
forces to protect the supply route. 

Corregidor still holds in Manila Bay, 
while American and Filipino units stil! 
fight a mobile war in other island 
areas. Corregidor’s guns sank a Jap 
warship in the bay. 
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SERVICE NOTES 


Glider Troops: Marine Corps head- 
quarters revealed that since 1941 of- 
ficers and men have been training in 
glider operations at their Parris Is- 
land, S. C., base. Both pilots and 
ground crews are being trained under 
commanding officer Lieut. Colonel V. 
M. Guymon. In the year’s operations 
there have been no fatalities and few 
accidents. Included in the category of 
glider troops, headquarters explained, 
may be air-borne infantry, special- 
weapon troops or parachute troops. 
What the glider troops will be used for 
is anybody’s guess. 








Binoculars Needed: The Navy has 
sent out an urgent call for binoculars 
just as it did in World War I. Civil- 
ians possessing Zeiss or Bausch & 
Lomb glasses (6x30 or 7x50) are in a 
position to answer that call. All bi- 
noculars accepted will be registered 
and returned to the owners at the end 
of the war. Only one pair was re- 
ported lost out of 51,217 pairs turned 
in for use in the last war. Rapid naval 
expansion dictated the call. 


Insurance: The National Service Life 
Insurance drive conducted by the War 
Dept. resulted in thousands of new ap- 
plications and billions of dollars’ 
worth of protection for the families of 
the men in service. Since the insur- 
ance was authorized in October, 1940, 
more than 2,500,000 policies have been 
written in all the services. It is esti- 
mated that the average Army policy is 
$5,000, with mothers, fathers, wives 
and sisters named as’ beneficiaries in 
that order. On the 22,000 commercial 
policies held, the Govt. guarantees the 
premiums while the insured is in the 
service, 

During the campaign all members of 
the forces on active duty December 
20, 1941, were permitted to make ap- 
plication for insurance without a 
physical examination. All men enter- 
ing the services now must apply for 
insurance within 10 days after the 
date of entry to obtain a policy with- 
out submitting to a physical. 


Navy Radiomen: About 40,000 men 
will be trained annually in radio 
operation and visual signaling under 
contracts signed between the Navy 
Dept. and twenty privately operated 
schools, 


* . . 


Boat Numbers: In accordance with 
orders issued by the Navy Depart- 
ment, all motor boats must carry on 
each side of the bow larger numbers 
where they will be discernible from 
aircraft. Owners of motor craft must 
apply for numbers, which will be as- 
signed by the Coast Guard, to the Col- 
lector of Customs in their districts. 
Classification of boats has been 
changed little; the new regulations ap- 
ply mainly to the numbers of a larger 
size. 
































































































SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Clothes From Milk 


Have you bought a felt hat lately? 
If so, some of the fiber mixed in with 
its rabbit felt or wool felt may be made 
from milk. Some day the dress you 
wear, the chair cover you sit on, the 
drapes on your windows, may be made 
from this new fiber, which has been 
in successful production in the United 
States for four years, and for which 
there is a present productive capacity 
of 5,00,000 pounds annually. 

We ship butter, cheese and concen- 
trated milk to our Allies, and are our- 
selves among the world’s lustiest milk 
drinkers. ‘But milk has long had in- 
dustrial uses. Milk, and especially its 
casein content, goes into plastics, glue, 
paints, insecticides and pharmaceuti- 
cals, Now a new casein fiber, called 
Aralac, and produced by Aralac, Inc., 
a subsidiary of National Dairy Pro- 
ducts Corp., is being turned into fabric 
by the textile industry. 

It is not the first milk fiber. Italy 
especially has produced fiber from 
milk, but American textile men think 
the Italians made a mistake in trying 
to make a milk fiber that would be a 
wool substitute. The Aralac plant at 
Taftville, Conn., concentrated on pro- 
ducing a fiber with qualities of its own. 

Casein, a protein of whole milk, con- 
stitutes about three per cent of skim 
milk. Some 75,000,000 pounds of case- 
in is used annually in the U. S., about 
one-third coming from the Argentine. 
To extract it, skim milk is heated to 
between 95 and 118 degrees, acid add- 
ed, and the whey removed. The re- 
mainder is washed to remove acids 
and salts, then pressed to extract wa- 
ter. The casein is broken into rice- 
size particles, dried, bagged and ship- 
ped to industrial plants. 

To make Aralac, the casein is 
ground, chemically treated and heated 
until it flows like honey. It is poured 
into the spinning box, from which it 
is forced by hydrostatic pressure 
through spinnerets (see cut). The 
thousands of strands of fiber, called 
“wet tow,” emerge and run over reels. 
The strands are then washed, squeezed 
and dried many times to emerge final- 
ly as a soft fiber that can be cut in any 
length from a half-inch to a half-mile. 


Aralac’s first customer was the hat 
industry, which mixed fluffy Aralac 
with fur-felt and wool felt. Now the 


textile industry is beginning to run up 
dresses, drapes and other fabrics of 


Aralac: Fiber Is Spun from Milk 


Aralac. Once again science has gone 
down to the farm and rtaped a new 
harvest. 


Chemists at Memphis 


What goes on in most of the nation’s 
chemists’ laboratories now, only the 
chemists and the government know. 
Our enemies will learn only the re- 
sults. But when the American Chem- 
ical Society held its 103rd meeting re- 
cently at Memphis, Tenn., there was 
still many a trade secret the chemists 
could tell each other in learned papers, 
with titles baffling to laymen. 

Vitamin B-2: A new, simple method 
by which 8,000 pounds of vitamin B-2 
(four per cent of our annual require- 
ment) can be obtained from 3,000,000 
short tons of whey was disclosed by 
Dr. Abraham Leviton of the Agricul- 
ture Dept.’s Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
in a paper called “The Adsorption of 
Riboflavin on Lactose in the Crystal- 
lization of Lactose from Whey Concen- 
trates.” Process: separate out most of 
ihe proteins, salt and milk sugar from 
whey; next, concentrate the residual 
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Science Facts 


HE maximum amount of wor! 

man can do in an eight hour da, 
say scientists, would expand eig 
times the amount of energy hi 
body normally uses up in just kee; 
ing alive—that is, eight times t! 
normal metabolic rate ... e 
Bombs and certain large shells a: 
now being shaped of seamless ste: 
tubing in a spinning process sim 
lar to the action of the potter's 
wheel . . @ Data gathered by, 
the U. S. Department of Agricui- | 
ture show that ewes with open faces | 
(not covered with wool) produc; 
about 8% pounds more lamb a year 
than ewes with covered faces (woo! 
blind). 






































liquid. As the milk sugar in it erystal- 
lizes, it adsorbs the riboflavin, or vita- 
min B-2. (In laymen’s language, ti, 
vitamin sticks to the surface of the 
sugar crystals.) Concentrations of 2() 
to 300 micrograms of vitamin per gram 
of milk sugar are easily achieved. 8-2 
or riboflavin is used, among other 
things, to enrich flour. 

Man Bites Tree: Future parachute 
troopers may literally live off the land 
if they run out of food, chewing down 
leaves, grass and twigs. First the) 
would prepare themselves, explained 
Dr. Gustav J. Martin, head biochemist 
at New York’s Warner Institute for 
Therapeutic Research, by taking for a 
month a chocolate syrup-tasting liquid 
containing a certain type of bacterial 
flora. Once established in the intes- 
tinal tract, the bacteria would synthe- 
size the necessary food substances and 
change non-digestible cellulose into 
food. Dr. Martin based his findings on 
experiments with animals, is now test- 
ing them on human beings. The start- 
ling dietary possibilities were revea!- 
ed in a paper on “Inositol as a Com- 
plicating Factor in Pantothenic Acid 
Deficiency in the Rat.” 

Oro 


Capsules 


g A patent has been issued to John 
S. Reese, covering a method of 
strengthening fabric, such as that used 
in tires, against heat. The fabric is in- 
pregnated with urea or one of its de- 
rivatives, such as biuret. In a test, u- 
treated rayon yarn heated for 24 hours 
at 338 degrees F. lost 50 per cent of ils 
strength. Treated with 12 per cent of 
biuret, it showed no loss of strength. 
The patent is assigned to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co, .- 


@ Paralysis of one side of the body 
is often caused when circulation to 
the opposite side of the brain is some- 
how cut off. To restore circulation, 
Dr. Frederick E. Dredel, of Charles- 
ton, S. C., has perfected a new opera- 
tion. For the operation he cuts 
through the skull and attaches the 
temporal muscles to the outer cover- 
ing of the brain. It soon grows into 
place, feeding the brain with blood 
and thus reactivating the area where 
paralysis originated. 
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Uncle Sam’s Groceries 


That Uncle Sam is one of the biggest 
and best customers of the American 
farmer is apparent from a list of gro- 
ceries he purchased in the one week 
ending April 18. The son he sent to 
the grocery store was Agricultural 
Marketing Administration. Here are 
some of the principal items on the 
shopping list, bought and delivered: 


Butter, 2,404,025 pounds; Cheese, 
American, 6,668,142 pounds; Cheese, 
Processed, 6,000,000 pounds; Dry Skim 
Milk, 6,070,920 pounds; Dried Eggs, 
8,479,380 pounds; Cured -Pork Meat, 
14,727,600 pounds; Canned Pork Meat, 
18,406,568 pounds; Lard, 13,792,304 
pounds; Sugar, 15,000,000 pounds; Dry 
Beans, 21,490,000 pounds; Dried Peas, 
1,340,000 pounds; Grapefruit for pulp, 
1,090 tons; Canned Fish, 14,000 cases; 
Chow Chow, 7,000 cases; Pickles, Mix- 
ed, 7,000 cases, 


There were many other smaller 
items. Many uses are made of such 
wholesale food purchases. They go 
to families on public aid; for free 
school lunches; for the requirements 
of the Red Cross; for Lend-Lease; for 
stabilization and other purposes, 


Hold the Wheat Down 


It is better to have too much too 
soon than too little too late, Secretary 
Wickard admits, but in plain talk to 
the wheat farmers he told them “we 
already have more wheat than we 
know what to do with,” while we do 
not have enough milk, butter, eggs 
and oil seed. Farms must do a big 
conversion job, he asserted, just as 
the auto plants did. 

Wickard pictured the wheat prob- 
lem like this: We have a carry- 
over of 630,000,000 bushels; the new 
crop promises about 800,000,000 
bushels more; that will be enough 
for all our needs, including exports, 
for two years. Storage space is filled; 
there is a shortage of burlap for flat 
sack storage; box cars refuse to take 
the grain unless it can be unloaded 
promptly; material is lacking with 
which to build new elevators, so the 
only remedy is to store the new wheat 
on the farm. The Secretary begged 
the wheat growers to start right away 
in building farm storage so that “no 
great amounts will have to be piled on 
the ground” when the new harvest 
Starts coming in next June. 

Only by voting quotas can the wheat 
farmers be sure of getting a fair return 
for their crop this year, Wickard cau- 
tioned. Only quotas will make loans 
possible, he said, and loans will be the 
only way of getting cash out of a 
great part of the crop. And he warned: 
“If quotas are voted down, nothing in 
the world can stop a sudden and stag- 
Sering drop in wheat price.” 

Wickard’s Department. set the pro- 
duction goal this year at 55,000,000 
acres—the lowest permitted under the 





Crop Control Act. In 1937 the acre- 
age was 80,000,000. It has been esti- 
mated that the nation’s bread needs 
could be met with 40,000,000 acres, 
and there is apparently no other real 
need—unless for feed or for making 
industrial alcohol. For Canada, Aus- 


tralia and Argentina all have sur- 
pluses of wheat, and their prices range 
from 44 to 65 cents a bushel, as com- 
pared with $1.25 a bushel American 





Random! Statistics 


PPROXIMATELY the same 

quantity of industrial alcohol 
can be produced from 40 bushels of 
grain as from one ton of raw sugar 
. . . @ Despite the war, Britain’s 
death rate for the third quarter of 
last year was only 9.7 per 1,000, or 
lower than the five-year average 
from 1935-39 . . . @ At one time, 
it is estimated, 60 million buffalo 
grazed over an area of one million 
square miles in the U. S, and Cana- 
da. Today they number 35,000, of 
which 30,000 are in Canada... 
e@ The waste at Florida citrus fruit 
canneries—the peel, “rag” and seeds 
—is the basis of a lively industry, 
which each year produces from the 
waste 34,000 tons of livestock feed. 
Furthermore, Agriculture Dept. ex- 
perts say, in pressing the waste to 
make feed there is extracted 60 
million gallons of juice, from which 
may be produced sugar, protein, 
pectin and citric acid. 












farmers will get, with quotas in ef- 
fect. So we could not compete in ex- 
port trade, if there should be any. 

In trying to persuade wheat grow- 
ers to turn to other crops, where feas- 
ible, Wickard urged that all land, la- 
bor, machinery and fertilizer be used 
for producing “the things of which 
we don’t have enough.” 





Farm & Business Briefs 


@ Flaxseed crushings for the first 
quarter of this year were reported 
at 375,888 short tons—the best figure 
since reports were begun in 1919. 


q Butter sold at Chicago in mid- 
April at from 37% to 38% cents a 
pound—the best April record since 
1930. Eggs selling up to 30% cents a 
dozen, wholesale, reached the best 
April prices since 1920. 


@ On his farm near Libertyville, 
Ill, John Thatcher gathered six tons 
of iron and steel—enough to make 
half a dozen Army jeeps—from parts 
of old wagons, machinery and miscel- 
laneous scrap. 


@ Movement of petroleum to the 
East by railroad set a record of 586,350 
barrels a day for the week ending 
April 11. That was nearly half the 
Seaboard’s daily requirements. 


@ According to statistics of the 
American Automobile Association, 
there were nearly 10,000,000 tire blow- 
outs in 1941, while more than a million 
motorists found themselves stranded 
with empty gas tanks. 











BUSINESS 


Stretching the Tea Supply 


America is fortunate in that her 
favorite beverage, coffee, comes from 
her own side of the world. For getting 
the 90,000,000 pounds of tea, which we 
usually consume annually, has become 
a problem and an uncertainty, So 
much so that the War Production 
Board has ordered sales cut down by 
50 per cent; and packers have been 
called on to limit their packages to not 
more than a quarter of a pound, or 50 
individual-sized tea balls. Coffee, too, 
has been cut 25 per cent, but there is 
plenty not far away waiting for trans- 
portation pick-up. 

There has been tea hoarding. Big 
buying by scared customers has seri- 
ously reduced stocks, which, at the 
first of the year, stood at 48,000,000 
pounds, an all-time high. Imports last 
year totaled 107,000,000 pounds, Nat- 
urally, tea has quit coming from the 
Dutch East Indies, but, theoretically at 
least, the tea markets in Ceylon and 
India are still open to us. Shipping is 
not free and unhampered, but tea deal- 
ers hope that. ships returning after tak- 
ing military supplies to the Far East 
may bring back substantial cargoes of 
tea. In fact, in January and February, 
imports were said to be at a normal 
rate. 

To prevent speculators, either here 
or abroad, from trying to make a kill- 
ing in tea, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration has clapped on a ceiling price 
of 50 cents a pound. 

But there are other ways of beating 
any would-be profiteers, and of beat- 
ing any scarcity. In South America, 
centered largely around Southern Bra- 
zil and Northern Argentina, the pro- 
duction of yerba mate, a real tea, is 
apparently unlimited. It has long been 
a popular beverage with Latin Amer- 
icans, and many North Americans 
have learned to appreciate and like it. 
It has been introduced to North Amer- 
ican markets, and the supply could be 
indefinitely expanded. 

There is even a native tea growing 
wild in the Carolinas which might 
possibly be substituted for the Eastern 
product. This is the beverage brewed 
from the leaves of the ilex dormitoria, 
a genuine tea, and one which has been 
pronounced equal to the popular 
brands from China. But cultivation 
of the plant was long ago abandoned 
because the expense of growing and 
processing was considered too great. 
This plant has possibilities, though 
yerba mate seems to offer the best bet 
for a quick change. 

—__—_——_.. gr 


Two Failures 

In the first two months of 1942 
there were two bank failures involv- 
ing deposits of $176,000, reported the 
Federal Reserve Board. Both banks 
were insured. At that, the failure rate 
was greater than for 1941 when only 
eight banks failed in the year. 



























































































































































ARIZONA— 





“Will Stay On the Job Until Victory” 


By ERNEST W. McFARLAND 
U. S. Senator from Arizona 


When that intrepid Spanish explor- 
er, Fra Marcos de Niza, led his bold 
company into what is now the state 
of Arizona in search of the Seven 
Cities of Cibola, he found only limit- 
less deserts and a few communities of 
friendly Papago and Pima Indians 
leading a peaceful and primitive exis- 
tence. Little did he dream that the 
feet of his followers trampled over un- 
told riches while they searched in vain 
for gold. Since that time Arizona has 
developed into one of the richest states 
of the Union. One 
traveling through 
it today on mod- 
ern paved high- 
ways would see 
clean and modern 
towns and cities, 
surrounded by fer- 
tile fields, citrus 
orchards, trees, 

™ flowers and 
he shrubbery. 
Senator McFarland For climate and 

scenery Arizona is 
unsurpassed anywhere. The elevation 
above sea level rises from about 400 
feet at Yuma to over 13,000 feet on the 





_ eternal snows of the San Francisco 


Peaks*near Flagstaff. While winter 
visitors on the “Dude” ranches near 
Phoehix and Tucson are ridin’ the 
range in shirt-sleeves and “Levi's”, 
booted and spurred, other “dudes” are 
skiing and bob-sledding down the 
pine-clad slopes of our many lofty 
mountains. 

Mother Nature has been most lavish 
to Arizona. The Wonderland of Rocks 
in Cochise County, where time, wind 
and water have carved a myriad of 
huge and grotesque statues out of gran- 
ite; the Painted Desert, with all the 
hues of the rainbow; the. Petrified 
Forests, of untold antiquity; the Nat- 
ural Bridge near Pine; and the incom- 
parable Grand Canyon of the Colo- 
rado, the most stupendous and awe in- 
spiring natural spectacle in the world. 

Arizona’s Indian population is sec- 
ond only to that of Oklahoma. Among 
the tribes are the agricultural Pimas 
and Papagos; the once-bloodthirsty 
Apaches, now a pastoral people of the 
hills and mountains; the blanket-weav- 
ing nomadic Navajos; the Hopis, of 
the famous Snake-dance. The silver- 
and-turquoise jewelry of the Navajos 
and Hopis is world-famous. 

The old West is perpetuated in 
many Rodeos during the winter 
months, the most famous of which are 
the Phoenix Jay-cee Rodeo and the 
Tucson Mid-Winter Rodeo, where 
bronc-riding, bulldogging, wild steer 
riding, calf-roping and other range 
sports thrill native and _ tenderfoot 
alike. 


Roll Call of the States 








For the sportsman, Arizona offers a 
hunter’s paradise. In our mountains 
are found an abundance of deer of 
many kinds, mountain lion, bear and 
wild turkey, and in our mountain lakes 
and streams, well stocked with gamey 
trout, the angler revels. Lakes at low- 
er elevations team with bass and crap- 
pie. Also the State conducts an an- 
nual buffalo hunt in House Rock Val- 
ley, and also supervises the hunting 
season for the big mule-deer in the 
Kaibab Forest.On the deserts are found 
quail, doves and white-wing doves, and 
in the foot-hills the savage “javelina” 
or wild hog. 

Arizona’s natura] resources are 
limitless, It is a little known fact that 
we have the largest forest of uncut 
white pine in the United States, and 
that we have a large and flourishing 
lumber industry. 

Our irrigated valleys—the upper and 
lower Gila, the Salt and the lower 
Colorado—contain hundreds of thou- 
sands of acres of highly productive 
lands. Alfalfa, grains, citrus | fruits 
and winter vegetables are grown ex- 
iensively. Arizona is one of the prin- 
cipal cotton-producing states, and the 
quality , particularly the long-staple 
variety, is of the finest. 

One of Arizona’s most productive 
and important industries is copper 
mining; our production of this vital 
metal is enormous. Under the impetus 
of war-time needs, this industry is 
rapidly expanding, and 1942 produc- 
tion will rise to staggering figures. 
Other strategic metals, such as tung- 
sten, molybdenum and manganese, are 
found in this state in appreciable 
quantities. 

Arizona is among the foremost west- 
ern states in reclamation projects. 
Boulder Dam on the Colorado im- 
pounds the largest artificial lake in the 
world today, Lake Mead. The tre- 
mendous power generated here and at 
Roosevelt and Coolidge Dams. and 
other smaller ones is used largely in 
agriculture, mining and other defense 
industries, and the water thus con- 
trolled is diverted for purposes of 
irrigation. 

The people of my state are true 
Westerners—frank, forthright and hos- 
pitable, industrious and virile. We are 
thoroughly war-conscious, and are ex- 
erting every effort to increase produc- 
tion of everything that will help win 
the war—cattle, sheep, wool, cotton, 
agricultural products, copper and 
other strategic metals. We are doing 
our part one hundred per cent plus. 
Our boys are in the army, the navy, 
the air schools. They are in Hawaii 
and Bataan, Wherever Our Flag goes, 
they will be in the forefront. And our 
fathers and mothers at home will be 
backing them up with food and cloth- 
ing and arms. Arizona is on the job 
and will stay on the job until victory, 


Arizona ———————.- 





PATHFINDER 
Arizona Facts— 


% Discovery of the planet Plu'.. 
first planet found beyond Neptune. 
was made at the Lowell Observator\ 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


In Arizona’s Canyon Diablo, | 
G. A. Koenig, of New York’s Museum 
of Natural History, discovered the 
first diamond ever found encased in a 
meteorite. 


Small Town Manual 


What can my town do in the war 
effort? How can I help improve busi- 
ness in my town so that it will kevp 
its place after the war? 

If you live in a small town, per- 
haps these are questions you have 
often asked yourself without being 
able to find an answer, Then you wil! 
be interested ina new publication 
issued by the Department of Cow- 
merce’s noted Bureau of Foreign aid 
Domestic Commerce, It is their down- 
to-earth Small Town Manual. Its 8} 
idea-packed pages are divided into 
two parts: Part I—‘How You Can 
Win the War at Home”; Part I/— 
“How You Can Improve Business in 
Your Town.” 

“Much of the war work will be di- 
rected from Washington, Necessarily 
so,” the Manual says. But the job of 
winning the war at home, and of im- 
proving your home town, the Manual 
says, is “up to you. No organization 
has been established and subsidized to 
tell you everything that you should 
do.” The Manual simply offers tested 
ideas and shows you how you in your 
home town can work them out. 

The nature of its helpful contents is 
indicated by some of the headings on 
the short, snappy chapters: “Mobiliz- 
ing Your Town for War and Peace’; 
“Licking the Farm Labor Shortage”; 
“Salvage and Scrap”; “Permanently 
Improving Business in Your Town”; 
“Agriculture—Builder of Business for 
the Wide-Awake Town.” 

PATHFINDER’s readers include the 
wide-awake small town and farm 
leaders who can put this booklet into 
use, for the betterment of their home 
towns and their country. A copy is 
yours free for the asking. Simply fil! 
in the attached coupon and mail to 
PATHFINDER’s Community Service 
Editor. 





For Your Convenience 


Community Service Editor 


Pathfinder, 
Washington, D. C. 


Please send me free ...... copies 
of the Department of Commerce 
pamphlet, SMALL TOWN MANUAL. 
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WAR METALS— 


Copper, Zinc, Lead For Nation’s Arsenals 


Arizona’s extensive mining proper- 
ties are now fighting for Uncle Sam 
and his Allies. Minerals from this 
State are pouring into war moulds 
throughout the nation’s front line of 
fighting factories. Moreover the State’s 
ore deposits have still an unmined 
surplus of staggering proportions. Ac- 
cording to T. G. Chapman, director of 
Arizona’s Bureau of Mines, the known 
reserves of the one open-pit orebody 
at Morenci, now being developed by 
the Phelps-Dodge Corporation, “are 
equivalent to 30 per cent of all cop- 
per produced to date in Arizona.” 

None of the State’s large districts 
have been exhausted, says Chapman, 
and there are great potential sites as 
yet untouched. From her present dig- 
gings this State back in 1916 produced 
45 per cent of the United States’ and 
23 per cent of the world’s copper. Gold 
and silver, second in importance to 
copper, has accounted for approxi- 
mately 12 per cent of the total value 
of past production. (Copper ores pro- 
duce roughly half of the State’s gold 
and silver output.) And as for lead 
and zine, Arizona’s production of these 
metals has amounted to $48,000,000. 

Arizona’s copper ores also yield 
some molybdenite, which, together 
with wulfenite, is further garnered 
from ores other than copper in the 
Grand Canyon State. There are many 
occurrences of tungsten, and near Ar- 
lillery Peak is a relatively large de- 
posit of manganese. In Southern Ari- 
zona yanadium is being recovered 
from lead and zinc vanadates, and in 
Northern Arizona are known deposits 
of uranium-vanadium ores, similar to 
those mined in Colorado and Utah. 
Also, several quicksilver deposits are 
proving productive. In addition to 
these, Arizona supplies an excellent 
insulation product in the form of chry- 
sotile asbestos. And the State con- 
linues to yield fluorspar, feldspar, 
bleaching clay, diatomite, and a num- 
ber of other non-metallics. These, 
says Director Chapman, are growing 
in commercial importance. They have, 
to be sure, a genuine war prominence 
today. 





Arizona Firsts— 

% In 1859 the Weekly Arizonian 
began publication at Tubac as the ter- 
ritory’s first newspaper. 


xe George P. Hunt was Arizona’s 
first governor, and served seven two- 
year terms before his death in 1934. 


% Mathew Rivers, a Pima Indian, 
was the first native Arizonian to die in 
France during the World War. 


% Arizona’s first white settlers 
came to the Santa Cruz Valley, where 
they established the Tubac presidio in 
1752, just two and a quarter centuries 


Two 





after the first European crossed this 
territory. According to some histor- 
ians, that was Don Jose de Basconales, 
one of Cortez’s lieutenants, who is be- 
lieved to have traveled from Mexico 
as far north as Zuni in 1526. 


% Historians have it that the first 
white child born in Arizona was born 
on a raft floating down the Gila River 
to the Colorado. 


% The world’s first steel dam was 
the Ash Fork Dam, built in Johnson 
Canyon by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway Co. in 1898. 


Charles D. Poston 


High up in the list of names which 
made history in the Grand Canyon 
State is that of Charles D. Poston, 
known as “the father of Arizona.” One 
of the early prospectors, he organized 
the Arizona Mining and Trading Com- 
pany, which opened the first copper 
mine at Ajo in 1854, shipping the ore to 
Wales, where it brought $360 a ton. 
Poston also headed the expedition 
which developed the Heintzelman 
mine, near Tubac, in 1856, and began 
production there by smelting the ore 
in an adobe furnace. The first run 
took 600 hours and yielded 300 pounds 








—In a Nutshell— 


Arizona became the 48th and therefore 
the youngest State in the Union by proc- 
lamation of President Taft on February 
14, 1912. It ranks fifth in the nation in 
point of size, with an area of 113,956 
square miles, and 43rd by population, with 
a 1940 census of 499,261—which figures out 
to an overall population density of only 
4.4 persons to the square mile. Only two 
cities have a popula- 
tion greater than 
10,000, of which the 
largest is the state 
capital, Phoenix, 
with 65,414. Motto 
of the Grand Canyon 
State is Ditat Deus, 
“God Enriches.” The 
saguaro, or giant 
cactus, is its official 
flower, and the cactus wren its official 
bird, Affairs of state are administered by 
Governor Sidney P, Osborn, in accordance 
with the laws enacted by a_ bicameral 
legislature of 19 senators headed by 
President Paul C. Keefe, and 52 rep- 
resentatives, of whom James R. Heron 
is Speaker. To the Congress of the 
United States Arizona sends two Senators, 
currently Carl Hayden, Dem., of Phoenix, 
and Ernest W. McFarland, Dem., of Flor- 
ence, and one Representative, at present 
John Robert Murdock, Dem., of Tempe. 
Latest assessed value of Arizona property 
totaled $2386,550,000. The state’s economic 
role has been summarized in the five C’s— 
“cotton, cattle, copper, citrus.and climate” 
—depicting its income from agriculture, 
mining, and the tourist business, to which 
list must also be added a growing lum- 
ber industry. 





Arizona 








il 


of copper and 2,000 ounces of silver. 
In the year 1859, using better equip- 
ment, this mine turned out $100,000 
worth of silver alone. 

For a state as dry as Arizona, it is 
somewhat of an anomaly to record 
that prospector Poston began his ad- 
ventures there as a result of shipwreck. 
The disaster occurred on an island off 
the coast of California, and Poston, 
with a party, made the coast and then 
worked inland to Arizona, 

In 1862 Poston went to Washington 
and spent most of that year working 
for, and finally securing, territorial 
government for Arizona. In 1863 he 
served the territory as Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, and the year after 
that was elected delegate to Congress 
in the first territorial election. After 
completing his term in Congress, he 
spent years traveling about the Old 
World, but returned at length to re- 
sume active public work in Arizona, 
first as consular, then military, agent, 
and finally as agent of the Department 
of Agriculture, 

He is buried near Florence, Ariz., at 
a butte labeled in the guide books with 
his name, though he himself had called 
it Parsee Hill and had spent several 
thousand dollars building a road to its 
summit. It was to have been his shrine 
for sun worship, a belief to which he 
had become converted while sojourn- 
ing in India. But when the pyre of 
everlasting fire which he established 
at the temple’s top burned out after 
several months, “Parsee Hill” became 
“Poston’s Folly.” 


Did You Know That— 


% Arizona became a Territory of 
the Confederacy before it was made a 
Territory of the United States. 


% Thanks to the important role it 
played in the state’s trail-blazing and 
prospecting days, and to its extraor- 
dinary bray, the jackass, or burro, is 
sometimes referred to as the “Arizona 
Nightingale.” 

% When the people of the Arizona 
Territory voted for a capital city in 
1867, Tucson was selected by a ma- 
jority of one vote. 

% Arizona’s Roosevelt Dam, dedi- 
cated by Theodore Roosevelt in 1911, 
is the world’s highest masonry dam; 
its Coolidge Dam, dedicated by Calvin 
Coolidge in 1930, is the world’s high- 
est multiple-dome dam; and its Bart- 
lett Dam, completed in 1939, is the 
world’s highest multiple-arch dam. 
The state also can boast the world’s 
highest dam on any count—Boulder 
Dam (727 feet), officially opened by 
President Franklin D, Roosevelt in 
1936. 


te Camels were used as pack ani- 
mals in 1857 when Edward F. Beale 
marked out the first wagon road from 
Fort Defiance to Colorado. 


% Approximately a third of Ari- 
zona’s population are Indians and 
Mexicans. Of Indians, the state has 15 
tribes, living on 17 reservations. 


Roll Call of the States 
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Milo R. Perkins 


HEN a business man counsels 
employers in a depression year 
to raise wages 25 per cent and to 
work for a 30-hour week; when that 
same man writes to the Secretary of 
Agriculture, then Henry A. Wallace, 
and tells him he wants to go to work 
for him to help make the world a bet- 
ter place to live in; and when as a re- 
sult of that letter he finally heads one 
of Washington’s most important war 
bureaus after a record of successful, 
pioneering Government administra- 
tion, he must be more than a visionary 
and a dreamer. 

Such is Milo Perkins, who has done 
all of these things. Perkins is a busi- 
ness man-in-government who knows 
how to get things done in Washing- 
ton. As such, the President has draft- 
ed him to wage economic warfare 
against the Axis with food, raw ma- 
terials, and money. 

Milo Perkins has had several impor- 
tant offices since he has been in Wash- 
ington, but his present job as execu- 
tive director of the Board of Economic 
Warfare is his biggest. It involves car- 
rying on economic warfare while lay- 
ing the lines that will knit the world 
with us in the post-war reconstruction 
period. Under a recent Presidential ex- 
tension of power, BEW not only has 
taken over many State Department 
functions, but can write checks which 
Administration money lender Jesse 
Jones must sign. 

Through economic intelligence, the 
BEW not only helps the Army and 
Navy pick its targets for tomorrow in 
Japan, and prepares blacklists of firms 
trading with the Axis, but keeps a con- 
trolling hand on all exports. It plans 
to gear South American countries not 
only to our war needs, but to post- 
war reconstruction needs. For these 
colossal assignments Perkins has been 
lent two of the Capital’s best research 
staffs, the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce and the Tariff Com- 
mission. Milo Perkins is a man for 
Germans to fear because he has what 
they most admire: efficiency, coupled 
with a purely American imagination. 

Milo Randolph Perkins was born in 
Milwaukee, Wis., in 1900, the son of 
a middle class family. His father was 
a dentist, and by family tradition he 
should have been one, too. His was 
a normal childhood: even his fondest 
relatives never envisioned for him a 
brilliant public career. He peddled 
newspapers during the winter, while 
he toured Minnesota during summer 
vacations as a magazine salesman, 

In warring 1917 the Perkins family 
inherited a ranch near Houston, Tex. 
The family drove down to Texas in a 
Model T Ford to look the property 
over. The ranch was not a success; 
but Milo stayed, and he was. He got 
a job selling burlap bags. Because of 


war shortages, burlap prices were 
high. Soon young Perkins was mod- 
estly raking in $100 a day. In 1918 he 
served for a brief time in the Army. 
Shortly after being mustered out with 
the signing of the Armistice, he mar- 
ried Tharon Kidd, of Houston. 

He was an expert salesman. He 
liked to sell and he liked people. Peo- 
ple also liked him. Consequently he 
was soon sales manager of his firm, 
the Bemis Brothers Bag Company, of 
Houston. By 1926 he and another 
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Perkins: General in Economic Warfare 


Bemis man, Cecil King, set up their 
own bag business. The little company 
was getting along very well when the 
depression hit Houston. Largely be- 
cause of Perkins’ “zip and ginger,” 
according to the Houston banker who 
extended him credit, the concern 
weathered the financial storm. 

In the early thirties the King-Perk- 
ins bag company was worth da quarter 
of a million and Perkins was making 
$20,000 a year. He was well enough 
known to become an NRA bag code 
writer. He had a nice home in Hous- 
ton, a comely wife, two growing sons, 
and a successful business. 

Business, however, was by no means 
his only interest. He enjoyed intel- 
lectual company, and the Perkins’ 
home came to be a rendezvous for in- 
tellectuals and visiting celebrities. At 
the time Perkins, who had made a 
study of religions, was interested in 
Theosophy; of a Sunday he often 
preached in a borrowed church audi- 
torium, clad in the robes of his cult. 
He also speculated on why we have 
in America poverty amidst plenty. 

No ivory tower philosopher, he de- 
cided to do something about the social 
problems that heckled him. During a 
business trip to Chicago Perkins wrote 
a letter to Henry Wallace, then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, offering to put 
“my whole energies into working for 


the principles of the New Deal.” He 
revealed that he had often wished to 
“live in the world so that I could lift 
in it, and leave it happier because 
I had worked in it.” About the same 
time he wrote a now-famed article 
for The Nation entitled, “Grab the 
Torch, Men of Means,” appealing t 
capitalism to fight for a universal high 
standard of living, with “a 30-hour 
week and a flat 25 per cent increase in 
all wages and salaries.” The outcome 
of these pen-and-ink endeavors was 
an introduction to Wallace, and finally 
an assistantship to the Secretary. That 
was in 1935. 

After working on marketing agree- 
ments and export subsidy problems, 
Perkins became assistant administra- 
tor of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. His notable accomplishment 
with FSA was a sample effort to 
achieve a farm-industry balance, in 
the case of the Dexdale Hosiery Mills. 
The Government lent the money, resi- 
dents at resettlement projects owned 
the mills and supplied labor, the Dex- 
dale Co. supplied management, and 
they shared the profits. 

Next and biggest assignment for the 
intrepid Mr. Perkins, whose ability to 
get things done was now recognized, 
was the Surplus Marketing Adminis- 
tration. In this job he could actually 
feed the forgotten man he had wor- 
ried about—but, typically, he did it so 
that private business helped itself 
while helping to do the job. Perkins’ 
solution, in 1939, was the Food Stamp 
Plan, operating through grocery stores 
instead of Federal depots. For $1 
reliefers could buy four orange stamps 
good for any grocery food. In addi- 
tion, they were given two free blue 
stamps worth 50 cents, good for Fed- 
eral surplus foods which the grocer 
handled for the Government. The 
Treasury then cashed all stamps for 
the grocer. The plan, good for both 
reliefers and business, has been func- 
tioning with huge success ever since. 

Then the Government made him 
buyer for Lend-Lease food for Britain. 
He urged increased production for 
British needs, thus stepping up the 
farm prograin and expediting the 
transfer of food. The former bag 
salesman was now in. business on a 
world-wide scale. . 

In his effort to do all these jobs, he 
forgot his own physical well-being. 
Chain-smoking, 20 cups of coffee a 
day, and lack of rest, aggravated a 
stomach disorder. A desperately sick 
man, he underwent a serious opera- 
tion last August, pulling through al- 
most on his own will power. While 
still in the hospital, he was appointed 
to the BEW at the behest of its chair- 
man, Vice President Wallace; by Octo- 
ber he was at work again. 

The Perkinses now live in a newly- 
built home in Bethesda. Md. A school 
nearby is named for the elder boy, 
who was killed in a railway crash a 
few years ago while en route to 4 
summer job in Idaho. Meantime, for 
his America and his other son, Milo 
Perkins now throws his energies into 
his biggest job yet—economic warfare 
to break the Axis. 
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with its hundreds of inspiring poems, thrilling speeches, 
famous letters, great American documents and im- 
mortal deeds which have helped to make and 


eep America free, should be in every 


patriotic American home and school. 


R ARELY, if ever, has there been a book so 

inspiring and timely, for it brings us the 
vhole pulse-quickening story of how our free- 
dom was won and preserved—at the very moment 
when our American way of life is being threat- 
ened by world-wide tyranny! In “‘The Patriotic 
{nthology’’ you get no dry-as-dust history, but 
a heart-warming, stimulating pageant of Amer- 
ca’s settlement, liberation and conquest of the 
ontinent—ttold in the ringing words of her 
greatest patriots, pioneers, and poets. 


The selections of both poetry and prose give 
vou hundreds of vivid scenes in the vast pano- 
rama of America’s progress—all the way from 

192 to 1941. The prose authors range all the 
vay from Christopher Columbus to Thornton 
Wilder; the poems from Dolly Madison’s 
LAFAYETTE” to Irving Berlin’s “GOD BLESS 
AMERICA.” Such a wide scope was never before 
attempted in a book of selections; they fill 527 
ages with their amazing and fascinating variety. 


Just off the press and published at $3.00 


NOW ALE TO 69 
A\THFINDE Al 
ee ee Postoaid 


THE PATRIOTIC ANTHOLOGY is a collection of the cur- 
rent and the classic, the familiar and the unfamiliar in 
\merican patriotic literature.. It helps you see the exciting 
events of each period in two ways—through speeches, let- 
ters and eye-witness accounts, written at the time by the 
devoted men and women who strove to achieve and pre- 
serve America’s freedom—and in the stirring words of the 
famous poets and orators who later celebrated their 
achievements. Here is a way to learn America’s history 
which will leave you glowing with the joy of living in 
the land of the free”—and will stiffen your resolve to 
keep itso! The coupon below will bring a copy for your 
approval. You must be satisfied or your money back. 
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2D PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE : 
' 5 uglas Street 
. £p _ Washington, D. C. - 
vy / Send me a copy of The Patriotic Anthology. : 
When it arrives I will pay the postman $1.69 4 
t if plus a few cents postage. It is understood 4g 
i » 2 that if I am not satisfied with this book I g 
' may return it within 5 days and you will 4g 
i return my money. 4 
i ‘ 
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This thrilling collection of America’s “Trumpet Blasts of Freedom” 
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CARL VAN DOREN 


The great biographer of Franklin says, ‘“‘Here is a 


527 PAGES 


189 POEMS 
102 PROSE 
SELECTIONS 


A GLIMPSE AT 


I. THE DISCOVERY AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF AMERICA 


Poetry—COLUMBUS, Joaquin MIL- 
LER—THE LANDING OF E PIL- 
GRIM FATHERS, Felicia HEMANS 

—TO THE VIRGINIAN VOYAGE, 
Michael DRAYTON—And many oth- 
ers. 


Prose—THE AYFLOWER COM- 
PACT (1620), The VOYAGE OF THE 
MAYFLOWER, William BRADFORD 

—LETTER TO HIS WIFE, John 
WINTHROP—And Many More. 


il. THE REVOLUTION 


Poetry—PAUL REVERE’S RIDE, 
Henry Wadsworth LONGFELLOW— 
AD OF THE BOSTON TEA- 
PARTY. Oliver Wendell HOLMES— 
MOLLY MAGUIRE AT MONMOUTH, 
William COLLINS — LAFAYETTE, 
Dolly MADISON. 


Prose—THESE ARE THE TIMES 


PAINE — GIVE ME LIBERTY OR 
GIVE ME DEATH, Patrick Lt 2S 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPEN- 


DENCE, Thom J ERSON. 
TURING TICONDEROGA. Ethan AL- 
LEN—LETTER TO WASHINGTON, 
Marquis de LAPAYETTE—And many 
more. 


AND HUNDREDS OF OTHERS FROM THE CIVIL WAR TO 1941 


Panorama of American patriotism chosen to illus- 
trate high moments in American history, high 
thoughts, high ,emotion, high hopes.’’ 
time for Americans to foster patriotism for unity 
in resistance 


Now is the 


to tyranny’s world-wide threat. 


THE CONTENTS 


il. POST REVOLUTION TO 1816 

Poetry—OLD IRONSIDES, Oliver 
w HOLMES—PERRY'S VIC- 
TORY ON LAKE ERIE, James Gates 
PERCIVAL—THE FLAG OF THE 
= ames Thomas Buchanan 

Prose—EXCERPTS FROM FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS, George WASHING- 
TON—NECESSITY OF UNION BE 


TO CELEB 
IES OVER BARBARY PIRATES, 
—Dozens of Others. 


IV. 1815-1860 

Poetry—-HOW CYRUS LAID THE 

CABLE, John Godtres Saxe—THE 
EGON TRA 


APPLESEED, William Henry Ven- 
able—THE DEFENSE OF THE ALA- 
MO, Joaquin Miller. 

Prose—-THE WINNING OF THE 
WEST, Theodore Roosevelt—THE DE- 
PENSE OF THE ALAMO, William 
Barret Travis—THE MONROE DOC- 
TRINE—Just a hint of the scope. 


Vv. THE CIVIL WAR 
Edmund Clar- 


PERRY, 
ence Stedman—-BATTLE HYMN OF 
THE REPUBLIC, Julia Ward Howe. 
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EDITORIAL 





Equality of Privilege 


UTLINING his seven-point anti-° 


inflation program to Congress 
and the people, President Roosevelt 
used the terms “equality of sacrifice” 
and “equality of privilege.” By hold- 
ing down wages, prices and incomes, 
by heavy taxes and by selling huge 
amounts of war bonds, the Govern- 
ment will insure an equality of sacri- 
fice. And we all have an equality of 
privilege in doing our share for the 
democracy we would die to preserve. 
Then there is another equality in 
which we may also share—that of 
being worthy of the men who are 
fighting. 

The President in his speech told of 
Lieut. Comdr. Corydon Wassell, 58, a 
medical missionary who offered his 
services to the Navy when the war 
broke out. Assigned to a Navy hos- 
pital in Java, Dr. Wassell was strand- 
ed there with 12 seriously wounded 
men when the island fell. He moved 
them to the coast, found a small ves- 
sel, and through a hell of Jap bombs 
and bullets brought them safely to 
Australia. He told of Capt. Hewitt 
T. Wheless, who completed a mission 
and brought a Flying Fortress home 
from a raid although it had been prac- 
tically shot apart by 18 Jap Zero 
fighters. , 

And a fortnight ago, in the White 
House, the President gave the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor, our high- 
est decoration, to Lieut. Edward H. 
O’Hare, of St. Louis, Mo. In action off 
the Gilbert Islands, on Feb. 20, this 
28-year-old Annapolis graduate sin- 
gle-handed took on nine Jap bombers 
attacking his carrier, shot down five 
and damaged several more, all within 
five minutes. 
dented in aerial warfare, the President 
jumped O’Hare to lieutenant com- 
mander and asked his pretty bride 
of seven months to hang the coveted 
Medal of Honor around his neck. 

We cannot all be Wassells, Whe- 
lesses or O’Hares. But we can all 
work, buy bonds, pay taxes, be ra- 
tioned to keep them going. We can 
partake of an equality of sacrifice to 
share the privileges of a free democ- 
racy in a free world. 


Meanwhile, as our work and effort 
on the home front aids those at the 
battlefront, we shall be helping to 
whip an enemy within. That enemy 


+ Cover photo shows the President congratulating 
Lieut. Comdr, O’Hare while his wife affixes the 
decoretion. Adm. Ernest J. King, top naval officer, 
looks on. Acme photo, 


For this feat unprece-— 





a 
Summers in The Buffalo Evening News 


We Can Help Lick Him 


is inflation. By freezing most prices, 
the Administration is attacking it. We 
can attack it by buying bonds. 


q 


Conscientious Objectors 
HREE Negroes apprehended in 
Washington for draft evasion told 
the court that they had become Mos- 
lems, were registered in Mecca as “cit- 
izens of the universe,” and were op- 
posed to war on principle because of 
their religion. The fantastic story did 
not convince the jurors, who prob- 
ably knew better than the “converts” 
before them that Moslems owed their 
rise to the instrumentality of war. 
There can be no question that some 
of our “conscientious objectors” are 
unconscionable frauds seeking a way 
to avoid the dangers of military serv- 
ice. But, at the same time, there are 
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some who are quite sincere, eit|)., 
through personal conviction or 
passive acceptance of a body of teaci; 
ing that includes pacifism as one of 
tenets, These constitute a problem | 
any democratic government that sec. 
to defend itself in a democratic w. 
The popular movie star, Lew Ayers. 
received considerable public 5) 
pathy when he announced himself , 
conscientious objector ready to take 
his place in a labor camp, and acce)} 
all the other consequences of his 
stand, This meant, probably, the en 
of a successful career; separatio: 
from a life that brought him riches 
influence and congenial companions, 
and acceptance of drudgery without a 
future. It was generally recognize: 
that Lew Ayres paid a high price for 
his conscientious scruples, but that 
was all that could be said for him. 


We can judge of such action better 
if we can observe it far away, in 
clearer perspective, The example of 
Mahatma Ghandi, in India, furnishes 
us such an opportunity. This modest 
little philosopher of great power and 
prestige clings to his professed paci- 
fism and non-resistance in the very 
presence of threatened brutal subjec- 
tion. By his own involved reasoning, 
teaching and preaching he has buil! « 
smoke screen around him that pre- 
vents him from seeing what is clear 
to the simplest water carrier in his 
village—that his attitude invites en- 
slavement of his people. 


If pacifism is fair and reasonalle 
for one, it is for all, And if a nation, 
big or little, will not fight for its 
liberty it will soon lose that liber!) 
to some ambitious and consciencelcss 
nation. If it is better to accept slaver) 
than to fight, then the pacifist is justi- 
fied. There might be reason in be- 
coming a pacifist nation in mutual! 
agreement with all the other nations 
in the world. Something might be sai: 
for being a pacifist, a non-fighter, as 
far as aggression against any other 
nation is concerned. But a man who 
refuses to defend himself, his prop- 
erty, his wife and children, from ra- 
pacious robbers is less than a ma. 
He is even less than oné of the mos! 
timid brutes. 

q 

The drive of John L. Lewis to or- 
ganize the dairy farmers as a unit of 
his coal miners’ union seems a bit in- 
congruous. Maybe he figures that by 
the same analogy oil is called “black 
gold” milk might be called “white 
coal.” 

q 


Having learned Spanish Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace is now said to be taking 
up Portuguese. Mr. Wallace may £0 
down in history as the man who solv- 


ed the problem of what to do with 2° 


Vice President’s spare time. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





Troops in Transit 


‘ OME time ago the national U. S. O., 
headed by Harper Sibley, con- 
ceived the idea of Service for Troops 
in Transit. It resulted in the estab- 
lishment of lounges in various metro- 
politan railway stations for the use 
of service men passing through or on 
leave in the city. Now, after weeks 
of diligent organization by a joint 
committee of the U. S. O. and the Dis- 
trict Office of Civilian Defense, a sim- 
ilar reception room is to be opened 
here in Union Station at formal cere- 
monies Sunday, May 10. 

Following Presidential approval, the 
State Dept. turned over for conversion 
into a lounge the President’s reception 
room in Union Station where the King 
and Queen of England and other dig- 
nitaries have been officially welcomed 
to the Capital. The joint committee, 
chairmanned by Walter B. Clarkson, 
made the center the special responsi- 
bility of the Travelers’ Aid Society 
and Miss Frances McFeely was named 
director. She will be assisted in oper- 
ation of the lounge by professional 
workers as well as by volunteers. 

The entire quarters can accommo- 
date 400 to 500 men in its main lounge 
and two smaller rooms, extending 
from the concourse to the front of the 
station, on the east end. One of the 
first tasks of the planners was to hus- 
tle into storage the heavy State fur- 
nishings and replace them with com- 
fortable leather club furniture pur- 
chased with FSA funds. A porch ar- 
rangement is planned for the east end 
with outdoor furniture, plants, et. al. 
In view of the fact that the primary 

inctions of the lounge will be to pro- 
\ vide recreation and _ information, 
books, magazines, cards, table games, 
radios, writing facilities, and an in- 
formation booth will all be there, with 

lunteers at the service of the men in 
uniform, They will take him on in a 
chess game or tell him what is going 
on in town, where and when, or they 
will just “let him be alone,” if that is 
what he wants most. 

Although there are no sleeping ac- 

mmodations at present, the lounge 
will be open twenty-four hours, while 

ist outside of it, in the main con- 
ourse, is a canteen where light 
lunches may be enjoyed at cost. 


Salaries Withheld 


EP. FRANK C. OSMERS, JR. 

(Rep.), of New Jersey, started 
something when_he declared months 
igo that the day after the United 
States was attacked he would join the 
Army. He did join; enlisted as a pri- 
vate. Then someone (there seems to 
be some doubt as to whom it should 
be pinned on) just up and stopped the 
‘low of the $10,000-a-year salary Rep. 
Osmers had been receiving as a Con- 
cressman, That was no part of Rep. 





Osmers’ plan, and he objected to the 
whole procedure—thereby creating a 
“situation.” 

Whereas the Congressman-soldier 
brought the Comptroller General to 
task for declaring his seat vacant and 
stopping his salary, from that office 
came the statement that such action 
had not origniated there but had re- 
sulted when the Speaker did not send 
pay certificates to the Treasury. 


As things stand now, members of 
Congress in the armed forces receive 
leaves of absence, and their salaries 
are stopped, but their seats are not 
declared vacant and their secretaries 
and clerks continue to draw pay. This 
procedure does away with special 
elections and change of clerical per- 
sonnel, The system is based on the 
Constitutional statements that “no 
person holding any office under the 
United States shall be a member of 
either House during his continuance 
in office,” and that “each House shall 
be the judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own mem- 
bers.” 

The question of whether a state or 
district still has fair representation in 
Congress when a Senator or Repre- 
sentative enters the armed forces is 
debatable and is being bandied about. 
Rep. Albert L. Vreeland (Rep.), also of 
New Jersey, from a camp in the South 
took a firm stand on the con side. 
Rep. Osmers, at the same camp, is 
holding further fire until later. 

To date, the services have claimed 
one Senator and four Representatives, 
with one of each on call. 





Notes About Town 





e To further increase the efficiency | 


of the Capital’s taxicabs, the load lim- 
it was raised from four to five passen- 
gers ... @ Under sponsorship of a 
women’s committee working with the 
Metropolitan Civilian Defense Recrea- 
tion Services, a series of monthly par- 
ties has been arranged for service men 
on leave in Washington, The first was 
a danee; other events are planned for 
Griffith Stadium and the Water Gate. 
Mrs. Roosevelt is honorary chairman 
of the committee ... @ U. S. Engineer’s 
office warned residents that conserva- 


tion of water may be imperative this | 


summer as a result of the increasing 
population - © Members of the 
District Physical Education Associa- 
tion were not a little disturbed when 
the guest speaker at their annual 
spring conference, Dr. Josephine 
Rathbone, of Columbia University 
Teachers’ College, charged that war- 
time Washington is drinking too much 

. ®© The National Museum was in 
what approximated a huff over re- 
ports that its buildings will be turned 
over to offices for the G. G. (Govern- 
ment girls). In one day, it had 16,000 
visitors, more than 1,000 of whom 
were in uniform. 








Old Age Insurance 


Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a new 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and General 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—ages 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their advanced age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new policy pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
increasing to $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$150, including Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and lar as of its kind 
and has promptly paid Over Two lion Dollars in 
cash benefits to its oy re 

e entire ooet is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-C 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
ficiary—that is all you do—then eS ompany will send 
a policy for 10 days’ FREE SPECTION without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance wir be added I tree when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 





ent-a-Day. 


Rheumatism May 
Result From Piles 


Piles and colon troubles may spread in- 
fection just the same as diseased teeth 
and tonsils, often leading to rheumatism 
and other chronic ailments. Learn the 
facts. Write today for 122-page, illus- 
trated book on Rectal and Colon Troubles. 
McCleary Clinic, R1782 Elms Blvd., Ex- 
celsior Springs, Mo. 





BE PREPARED FOR 
Send For This Complete 
Flag Outfit Now Ande 





PATH¥FINDER has arranged to sup- 
ply its readers with a flawlessly made 
American flag, size 5 feet by 3 feet, of 
durable cotton bunting dyed in fast 
colors, with sewed stripes and printed 
stars; a sturdy, 6 foot brass-jointed 
hardwood pole, lacquered in blue 
with gilt knobs, and a blue-lacquered 
cast-iron holder all ready to be at- 
tached to any window sill or porch 
rail—in combination with a 2 years 


| subscription to PATHFINDER either 





| PATHFINDER wir 


| new or renewal, BOTH 


FLAG OUTFIT 


=, $2.00 


masFOR YOUR sbiaeemmeial on 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 


I enclose $2.50 for your complete flag 


outfit and PATHFINDER two years. Send té 
Is ik on: sass ane indeliaie We Ao ubicesaetee 

ET ass cds Wile a nisl wom op tite’ 
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: 4036—Stay on the job this summer in this jaunty 
= os young waistband frock with rounded yoke and 
Ch i revers. Sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 4% Size 16, 314 
- % yards 35 inch fabric, 


‘ 

j 
f * ‘ 4011—A special for busy women, in a smart, slim- 
a f ming two-piecer with panelled skirt. Sizes 34 to 46. 
e . Size 36, 47%_ yards 35 inch fabric. 


4022—This two-in-one style is the delight of ony 


youngster. See the scalloped- sunbonnet. S 
: 2 to 16. Size 6, dress, 2 yards 35 inch fabric; hat, 
2 . 


h pattern is 15c in coins (plus one 
cost of mailing). The Summer Fash- 


© cents. Address the PATHFINDER 
er Department 243 West 17th Street, New 
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Women In War 


“A woman is today officially esti- 
mated.as the equivalent of four-fifths 
of a man,” That from Britain. Britain 
has come far in its estimation of wo- 
men’s war-worth since 1854, when 
Florence Nightingale and her small 
band proved their inestimable value 
to the army in the Crimea. In this 
war, as never before, British women 
are working shoulder to shoulder 
with their mem, even manning anti- 
aircraft batteries. In America, too, 
many barriers have been cast aside 
and advanced thinking has permitted 
women to participate more actively in 
the war effort than at any other time 
in history. 

But, perhaps because Britain has 
been at war longer, we are lagging— 
with one exception. To date, women’s 
volunteer services in Britain (W. A. 
A. F. S., W. R. E. N. S., A. T. C., Land 
Army) have worked with the army, 
navy and air forces, not in them. Even 
our own W. A. A. C. bill is conserva- 
tive to that extent. But our United 
States Navy Auxiliary Reserve bill, 
passed by the House, gets its feet wet. 
It would take women right into the 
Navy in unlimited numbers, It is con- 
sidered. to be such a wide open bill 
that one Senator has objected to it on 
the grounds that there is nothing in 
its wording to prevent a woman from 


. becoming an admiral in command of 


the fleet. While it has yet to get by the 
Senate, indications are that it has gen- 
eral approval in principle, if not in 
detail. 


Soybean Wonder 


A victim of diabetes since 1924, Mrs. 
Loka Rigby of Monck’s Corner, S. C., 
crédits her recent improvement, to the 
point of discontinuing her insulin in- 
take, to a soybean diet she has follow- 
ed since 1940. Here is her recipe for 
nutty flavored soybean muffins. Yields 
12 muffins. 

Ingredients: Two cups soybean 
flour; one-half cup shortening; one cup 
milk; one egg; two teaspoons baking 
powder; raisins if liked. If butter- 
milk is used add a pinch of soda. 

Directions: Mix same as other muf- 
fins; drop in well-greased tins and 
bake from 30 to 40 minutes at 350 
to 400 degrees F. 


Hidden Hunger 


Hidden hunger is not the gnawing 
kind in the pit of the stomach but the 
kind that lurks unnoticed in a body 
improperly fed. In a drive to ferret 
out the enemy and aid the war on 
the food front the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services is pre- 
senting a nation-wide showing of a 
two-reel nutrition film Hidden Hun- 
ger, starring vitamins and Walter 
Brennan, The FSA hopes that this 








film, resulting from the National Nu- 
trition Conference and produced wit) 
funds from private industry, wil! 
reach every American with its mes. 
sage of eating for strength and healt) 
and its points on economical buyinz 
and cooking. 

Its plot concerns the adventures of 
Farmer Link Squire (Brennan) in his 
crusade to bring back to health and 
efficiency the two out of five persons 
who are victims of hidden hunger. |n 
spite of its title the picture is lively 
and amusing entertainment. 





Inventory 


It is suggested that at this time of 
spring housecleaning the wise house- 
wife will do more than knock down 
the cobwebs, wash the windows and 
blow the dust out of one corner into 
another. She will conduct her clean- 
ing in a business-like way and take 
inventory of household equipment as 
she goes. Check the burners and 
thermometer of your kitchen stove ani 
inspect al] your laundry equipment so 
that needed repairs can be made be- 
fore parts are worn out. If parts are 
needed now, replace them while the; 
are still on the market. 

Before you become involved in pre- 
serving look over the kettles, pressure 
cooker, jar necks and lid tightener so 
that there will be no chance of being 
held up in the middle of a canning 
project. Other kitchen utensils and 
equipment wil] need a going over too, 
such as egg beaters, paring knives, can 
openers, brooms, the dustpan, 


English Cake 


At this time of year in pre-war days 
this old-fashioned dessert was very 
popular in England. It is much like the 
famous plum pudding, except that it 
is baked instead of steamed. House- 
wives looking for modern, sugarless 
recipes can make this traditional Eng- 
lish cake with sugar substitutes. 

Ingredients: Two and one-fourth 
cups sifted cake flour; two and one- 
fourth teaspoons double-acting bak- 
ing powder; one-fourth teaspoon salt; 
one-fourth teaspoon nutmeg; one and 
one-fourth teaspoons cinnamon; one- 
fourth teaspoon cloves; one-half cup 
shortening; one teaspoon grated lem- 
on rind; one cup light corn syrup: 
two eggs; one-half cup milk; one tea- 
spoon vanilla. 

Directions: Sift the flour but 
one time. Add the baking powder, 
salt and spices, and sift ingredients 
together three times. Cream the short- 
ening with the lemon rind. Add the 
syrup, stirring well after each addi- 
tion. Add one-quarter of the flour; 
beat well. Add the eggs, unbeaten, one 
at a time and stir each in well. Add 
the dry ingredients in thirds, alternat- 
ing with the milk in halves. Then stir 
in the vanilla. Bake in two eight-inch 
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greased pans 30 minutes or longer in 
a moderate oven (375 degrees F.). 


The Filling: The ingredients are 
ihree and one-half tablespoons corn- 
starch; one cup prune juice; three- 
fourths teaspoon grated lemon rind; 
one teaspoon grated orange rind; two 
teaspoons lemon juice; a pinch of salt; 
one cup of chopped cooked prunes; 
two tablespoons of corn syrup. To the 
cornstarch add the prune juice, lemon 
juice, orange and lemon rind, and salt. 
Add the prunes and syrup. Mix well. 
Cook in double boiler 12 minutes, stir- 
ring occasionally. 


Household Hints 


q Inspect the refrigerator every 
morning before planning the day’s 





aR aM ed "Pick Up” ceca 





menu. That is one of the best ways of 
checking on the cooked food supply 
and of utilizing every leftover. 


@ Unused soap should be made into 
soap jelly and used for washing stock- 
ings, gloves, lingerie, and curtains. 


@ A delicious dessert is a serving of 
baked apples which have been baked 
in pineapple juice. Peel and core the 
apples and bake until they are soft and 
juicy. 

@ To provide the most adequate 
serving of omelet allow three eggs for 
every two servings. 


@ Table salt added to blue water 
distributes the color more evenly and 
prevents streaked or patchy-looking 
clothes. 





7098 


7223—-Here comes the bride—greet her with linens decorated with lovely 
Shaded lilacs! Number contains full details. 


271—Set a lovely table with the aid of these dainty pineapple doilies in 
round or oblong shapes. Number contains full details. 


7098—Add to the charms of your living room with this star-design rug. . . 
crocheted in four strands of string. Number contains full details. 


247—This pair of puppies gives a gay “welcome home” look to your favorite 


chair. Number contains full details. 








rr  — 


Price of patterms 15c (in coins) each (plus one cent to cover cost of mailing). 


Complete instruc- 


tions are included in each pattern. Address all orders to Needlecraft Editor, PATHFINDER, 82 Eighth 


Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








A Treasury of Lasting Wisdom 


MY MOTHER’S BIBLE 


All during an inspiring life, to the very 
end, a mother underscored love passages 
in her big, mellow Bible, and inserted 
within its sheltering leaves clippings ex- 
pressing the most beautiful thoughts she 
found portraying her experiences and 
moods.. The verses of ecstacy were pick- 
ed in periodss of elation during girihood 
and womanhood. The expressions of joy 
and thankfulness were prompted by cur- 
rent emotions when chosen; the verses of 
grief, when loved ones died; the selections 
of anguish, when in suffering; the finding 
of consolation, when heartbreak was near. 
She unknowingly compiled one of the 
greatest anthologies in existence—An An- 
thology With a Heart! Her son has ex- 
tracted her selections from the Bible and 
arranged them with her inserted clippings 
of both famous and unknown writers in 
this treasury of a lifetime. 

A beautiful volume as a itt to $2. 50 
Mother. Postpaid 


ANOTHER 
OF 


MOTHER’S 












FAVORITES 


A Dramatiza- 
tion of Life 
in Seven Acts. 
Bab yhood — 
Child hood — 
School Days — 
Courtship — 
Marriage — 
Life’s Problems 
— Advancing 
Years. 
Over 500 Pages—45 Iilustrations—Mare 
Than 400 Inspiring Poems. Indexed by 
titles and also by authors. Compiled and 
arranged in the 7 Ages of Life by Mary 
Fairchild Smith. oems of taughter, 
poems of sorrow, poems that will bring 
back memories of yesteryear, 


poems that are inspiring and $ 
comforting. Postpaid a 4'b. ¥\0 408 2. 50 


PUBLISHERS BOOK SERVICE 
2414 DOUGLAS ST... N. E. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


fae 


for which send me 
postpaid: ' 


“Life’s Pilgrimage’ @ $2.50 
.“My Mother’s Bible” @ $2.50 


Dae h bitchin A 0a ehibeswes os State .. cece 


(J Check here if you prefer that books be 
sent C.O.D. In which case you pay charges. 
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NEIGHBOR HELPS NEIGHBOR 





AVE you any simple, tested method of economizing for war, of saving on - 
necessities, of substituting, or making things last longer? 





Then help your 


neighbors in the PATHFINDER family by submitting your methods for publication 
in this new “Neighbor Helps Neighbor” department. 


PAPER: We thought there was some .« drops of water, shake well, and lo, it 


mistake when we opened an envelope 
and found ourselves deep in a diagram 
of a Southern California-Washington 
State football game, but on the oppo- 
site side of the paper was a letter from 
J. S. Westhafer, Venice, Cal.: “I save 
all letters, etc., which come to me with 
one side blank and use them for my 
private correspondence. I start off 
a letter to a friend: ‘Uncle Sam says 
to conserve paper by writing on both 
sides. The other fellow didn’t, so I am 
doing it.’ That’s one way to save.” 

SANDWICH SPREAD: A reader who 
preferred to remain anonymous sent 
us this recipe for a “fine spread for 
school lunch sandwiches.” The direc- 
tions are to “cover a pound of dried 
apricots with water and cook until 
tender. Then add an equal quantity 
of apples (in bulk) and cook all to- 
gether. When it is cooked, sweeten to 
suit the taste.” 

HEATERS: This may be premature 
or just a little late, depending upon 
your point of view, but Mrs. Della 
Lewis, Lansing, Mich., has submitted a 
help for motorists who have no heat- 
ers in their cars. It’s as simple as fill- 
ing a gallon container with hot water 
and putting it under a blanket on the 
car floor. “It will heat up well,” she 
writes. 

DRIED FRUITS: Have you tried 
dried fruits without sugar. According 
to Mrs. Ida M. Riggs, of Fargo, N. D., 
most dried fruits are very good with- 
out sugar. She writes: “Just wash 
them well, cover with cold water and 
keep in a cool place until soft—a few 
hours, or overnight. Prunes, raisins 
and apricots may all be soaked to- 
gether. Then serve with cream only.” 


+ . * 


VASELINE: Mrs. Olive M. McClel- 
land, Kutztown, Pa., who submitted a 
vaseline treatment for ailing leather- 
bound books, suggests other uses for 
vaseline—for purses, card cases and 
handbags. “Treat them, then allow 
them to remain wrapped in paper as 
long as possible before using.” Her 
list is much longer: Luggage, brief- 
cases, book bags, men’s belts, sporting 
goods, skin of unlined pieces of fur, 
leather coverings on field glasses, 
leather furniture. And as though the 
vaseline jar hadn’t already served its 
purpose, Mrs. McClelland adds that 
you might even use vaseline on doors, 
windows and drawers that rub or 
stick. 

NO INK?: “When the fountain pen 
runs dry or is found dry and there is 
no ink available, draw up a dozen 


will sign ‘on the dotted line.’” This 
emergency aid comes from Marcus H. 
Petersen, of Mountain Home, Tenn. 

RUBBER ADDENDA: Rubber has 
three enemies: heat, light and oil or 
grease. Rubber articles should be kept 
out of sunlight and away from radia- 
tors; foundation garments should not 
be ironed. Never dry clean such gar- 
ments. In removing spots from rain- 
coats and similar items, a dry cleaning 
fluid may be used but should not be 
allowed to remain on the rubber more 
than two or three minutes. Rubber 
tears more easily while the fluid is 
on it. 








RELIGION 


New Canterbury 

England has enthroned her 96th 
Archbishop of Canterbury. He is the 
jovial, extremely social minded, for- 
mer Lord Archbishop of York, Dr. 
William Temple. His enthronement in 
bomb-gutted Canterbury Cathedral 
was a study in contrast—about him 
the roar of British Air Force fighter 





planes, grimly intent upon preserving ~ 


just such a right as this. 

All who attended the ceremony— 
estimated at more than 2,250 persons, 
including ecclesiastical leaders from 
many lands—saw the sixty-year-old 
Primate of All England seated in the 
sculptored marble chair which tradi- 
tion holds to be the throne in which 
St. Augustine sat when he became the 
religious leader of ancient Britain. Dr. 
Temple succeeeded Dr. Cosmo Gordon 
Lang, recently retired Archbishop 





Acme 
Dr. Temple: from York to Canterbury 


Sermonette 


E WORSHIP no God of race or 

science or matter or force, but 
a God revealed to us in the life and 
words of Jesus Christ. A God Who 
can say in truth, “I am the Good 
Shepherd.” At the feet of that Good 
Shepherd there is consolation for 
‘the sorrowing, courage for the ven- 
turesome, strength for the waver- 
ing, mercy for the sinner. The 
work of the Good Shepherd did not 
end on Ascension Thursday when 
Christ was lifted to heaven. He 
told us that He would be with us 
all days, even to the consummation 
of the world, His work must go 
on. Our duty is to harken to His 
voice and to remember the com- 
mandment of Christ: “Bear ye one 
another’s burdens.” 


Mgr. Bryan J. McEntegart 
Secy. Catholic Near East 
Welfare Association 





who is now Baron Lang. 

As a matter of fact, the new Primate 
himself affords as much contrast i: 
England’s succession of religious ru!- 
ers as the planes overhead afforded 
the ceremony of his enthronemen! 
This would not hold from the point 
of view of family, for his father was 
Canterbury before him—the only oc- 
casion of father-son succession in this 
office—but applies to his social phil- 
osophy. He is far, far to the left of 
center—at least, the traditional center 
of the England of Galsworthy. Lat- 
est documentary evidence of this is his 
recently published book on CAristian- 
ity and the Church, Excerpt: “Since 
money is primarily an intermediary. 
it should not be possible to ‘make a 
living’ out of its manipulation.” Last 
year he summoned the Malvern Con- 
ference and later inspired the inter- 
denominational “Social Justice and 
Economic Reconstruction” program— 
movements designed to make Chris- 
ay living conform to Christian be- 
ief. 

As an outstanding Oxford scholar, 
Dr. Temple was first in classics and 
president of the Oxford Union. He 
was rector of St. James Church anid 
chaplain to the King. He was made 
a bishop at 39, and has been Arch- 
bishop of York for 13 years. His office 
ranks him just below the King and 
Queen. 





Freedom and Religion 

If a project now being considered 
jointly by the Committee on Religious 
Life in the Nation’s Capital and ofli- 
cials of the Office of Facts and Figures 
materializes, the Government may 
sponsor a series of Sunday morning 
broadcasts of factual programs emph» 
sizing the importance of religion in 4 
democracy. One of the principal! 
themes of the series will be taken from 
the committee’s motto: “Freedom for 
Religion and Religion for Freedom.” 
Top-flight dramatic talent is expected 
to be recruited, but the exact nature 
of the programs has not yet been de- 
cided upon. 
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PASTIME and SMILES 





Touch and Go 


Here’s a game that all can play, and 
which will amuse both the players and 
the spectators. Blindfold two players; 
then put an assortment of objects: be- 
fore each. It can include various 
kinds of cloth and paper, small objects 
from the sewing kit, pantry or tool 
chest. At the word “Go!” the players 
begin picking up their objects, trying 
to identify them by touch. Put a short 
time limit on the round, say one min- 
ute. Then blindfold another pair. The 
ones identifying the most objects win. 
There’ll be hoots of laughter at some 
of the guesses. 





Brain Teaser 


A grocer has some oranges two 
inches in diameter and others three 
inches in diameter.’ The smaller ones 
he sells for five cents each, the larger 
ones for 10 cents each. Assuming that 
the quality is equal and the wastage 
proportionate, which are the cheaper? 
Selling the larger ones for 10 cents, 
for what should he sell the smaller 
ones? Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s: A policeman 
was 80 yards behind a thief when the 
thief ran into a blind alley. Reaching 
the alley’s end; the thief turned and 
ran back, emerging on the street just 
as the policeman arrived. Had the 





GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





AUSTRALIA 


Location—In Southwest Pacific be- 
tween 113 and 153 degrees E. longi- 
tude; 10 and 39 degrees latitude. 

Area—2,974,581 sq. mi. 

Population—7,016,449; 2.5 
tants to sq. mi. 

Capital—Canberra. 

Government—Dominion status with 
executive authority carried on in 
name of Crown by a Governor-Gen- 
eral assisted by an Executive Council 
of 14 Ministers of State; Federal Parlia- 
ment consists of 36 Senators chosen 
for six years and a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 74 members (1940) which 
continues for three years unless soon- 
er dissolved. 

Governor-General—Baron Gowrie 

Prime Minister—Rt. Hon. John Cur- 
tin, 

_ Religion—Christian ; religious free- 
com, 

Products—Wheat, oats, hay, barley, 
Sugar cane, maize, vineyards, wine, 
fruits, horses, cattle, pigs, wool, but- 
ter, cheese, gold, silver, lead, copper, 
tin, 

Diplomatic Representatives — Sir 
Owen Dixon, Envoy Extraordinary 
and Minister Plenipotentiary to U. S.; 
Nelson T. Johnson, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to 
Canberra. 


inhabi- 


thief run half way up the alley, the 
policeman would have had to run 120 
yards farther to catch him. How long 
was the alley? 

The policeman ran 80 yards while 
the thief ran twice the length of the 
alley, up and back. If the thief had 
run half way up the alley and back, 
equal to one full length, the policeman 
would have covered 40 yards. Having 
to run 120 yards past the alley to catch 
the thief, the policeman would run 
40+-120, or 160 yards while the thief 
was running 120. The thief thus ran 
% as fast as the policeman. Hence 
% of 40, the distance the policeman 
ran while the thief covered one full 
length ,of the alley, is 30 yards, the 
length of the alley. 


I 
Smiles 
It was at a musica] comedy. “Why 
are all the men in the front rows 


baldheaded?” she asked. 
“Because they bought their tickets 
from scalpers,” he replied. 


“Now that we are all sacrificing for 
ihe war, do you think women will go 
back to making their own bread?” 

“Not so long as the men can still 
raise the dough in the hour of knead.” 





Jones—“They say brunettes have 
better dispositions than blonds.” 

Jinx—“Bunk! Jean has been both, 
and I never noticed any difference.” 


Mrs.—“I want to drive downtown 
with you today to do a little shopping.” 

Mr.—“I see your strategic plan. The 
drive is to be followed by a counter- 
attack.” 


Farmer (after the land army volun- 
teer has milked his first cow)—“Well, 
you learned something new today.” 

Volunteer—“Yes, I learned that the 
man who says a cow gives milk is 
a liar.” 


“They say Sergeant Banks has won 
every decoration the Army offers. He 
must be one of the bravest men on 
earth.” 

“Oh, I don’t know. Does he go to 
the dentist right away when he finds 
that a tooth needs filling?” 


Judge—“And you call yourself a 
peace-loving man?” 

Defendant—“I do, your Honor.” 

Judge— “Even after you slugged 
Casey on the jaw?” 

Defendant—“Yes, your Honor. I 
never saw Casey so peaceful as just 
after I hit him.” 


The young man with a beaten look 
entered the registrar’s office. “Are you 
quite sure,” he asked with a sigh, 
“that that was a marriage license you 
gave me last year?” 

“Of course! Why?” 

“Because I’ve led a dog’s life ever 
since.” 
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LOOSE DENTAL PLATES 


RELINED AND TIGHTENED AT HOME $i 


NEWLY IMPROVED DENDEX 
RELINER, a plastic, builds up 
(refits) loose upper & lower den- 
tures. Really makes them fit as 
they should without using powder. 
,— & ye No heating required. 
Brush it on and wear your plates 
while it sets. It adheres 

plates onlyand makes a comfort- 
able, smooth and durable surface 
that can be washed and scrubbed. Each application lasts 
for months. Not a powder or wax. Contains no rub 





- or gum. Neutral pink color. Sold on a MONEY BACE 


GUARANTEE. Not sold in stores. Mail $1 directly to us 
for generous supply, brush and directions. DEND 
CO., Dept. ‘13-X, 2714 S. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


Here’s The Way _ 
To Curb a Rupture 


With Common Sense Home Plan Universally 
Endorsed By Ruptured People 


Costs Nothing To Find Out 


Ruptured men, women and children will 
rejoice to know that the full plan of Specific 
Point Control so successfully used by Capt. 
W. A. Collings for his double rupture from 
which he suffered so long, will be sent free 
to all who write for it, 

Merely send your name and 
Capt. W. A, 
town, N. Y. It won’t cost you a cent to 
find out and you may bless the day you 
sent for it. Thousands have already report- 
ed satisfactory results following their use 
of this modernized Control Plan for reduci- 
ble rupture. Send right away—NOW—be- 


address to 
Collings, Inc., Box 510F, Water- 


fore you put down this paper. 


VIEWS OF THE NATION’S CAPITAL 





Beautiful Lithographed Views of World’s Greatest 
Capital. Large panoramic view of Capitol, New Su- 
preme Court, Lincoln Memorial, National Museum, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington Monument, Sen- 
ate, White House, War and Navy Buildings, Pan 
American Union, Library of Congress, Treasury Build- 
ing, D. A. R. ae Bureau of Engraving, Botanic 
Garden, Agriculture Building, Pederal Reserve Bank, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Cherry Blossoms, Mount 
Vernon, and all Government buildings and places of 
interest. Every home and school should have a copy 
of this authoritative photographic presentation of our 
country’s greatest and most important city. Make 
nice graduation, birthday or party gifts. Send 25e 
stam or coin, or dollar bill for 5 copies, peas. 
Publishers Book Service, 2414 Douglas Street? > Mee 
Washington, D. C. 





EMPIRE CABIN 


Modern Fireproof. 700 Rooms 
Attractively Furnished 
From $2 for one—$33 for two 


Special Family Rates 
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~auug Write for booklet “P” 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


As the first 12 families moved into 
the Sojourner Truth Homes, $1,000,000 
Federal Housing project for Negroes 
at Detroit, 800 soldiers stood guard to 
prevent a recurrence of earlier vio- 
lence ... @ Civil Aeronautics Board 
has revised air mail rates to permit 
transportation of mail on all sched- 
uled flights rather than on specified 
flights only ...@ While the Govt. was 
worrying about gas rationing, it was 
reported that in the Bradford-Oil City 
(Pa.) oil district tanks, tubs and vats 
were filled to overflowing with oil that 
couldn’t be distributed ...e¢ J. B. 
Eastman, defense transportaion di- 
rector, placed a ban on taxicab “cruis- 
ing” to save materials ...® WPA 
mass feeding of adults and children in 
a war emergency has been authorized 
by the President... @ Geo, W. Chris- 
tions, agent of the secret Social Re- 
public Society of armed revolutionists, 
was indicted by Federal grand jury in 
Chattanooga on four sedition charges. 
His trial is set for May 13... @ U.S. 
and Nicaragua signed a six-point joint 
defense accord... ® The net estate left 
by the late Mrs, Sara Delano Roose- 
velt amounted to $1,089,872, of which 
nine-tenths went to the President plus 
the Hyde Park home ... @ Floods in 
southern Colorado and Oklahoma and 
Texas tornadoes took a high toll in 
lives and property... © Bill providing 
for Federal payments to dependents 
of service men, thereby allowing pre- 
viously deferred men to be inducted, 
received indorsement of War Dept. and 
Selective Service spokesmen... ® 
With bodyguard Tom Qualters in the 
Army, the man now responsible for the 
President’s safety is Charles W. Fred- 
erick, veteran Secret Service Agent 
assigned to the White House. 


* aa * 


PEOPLE 


Bearded, big game-hunting Rep. 
George H. Tinkham, Massachusetts Re- 
publican, 28 years in Congress and 71 
years old, will retire at the end of his 
term... © From the President him- 
self Vice Admiral Wilson Brown re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service Medal 
for meritorious service as commander 
of the Pacific Scouting Force . ... 
® Secy. of State Cordell Hull, 70, is 
back at the State Dept. after a two 
months’ rest-cue in the South... 
® The first Catholic dignitary to visit 
the Soviet in years, Bishop Josef Gaw- 
lina, Polish army’s chaplain general, 
arrived in Kuibyshev to serve with the 
Polish army in Russia . . . @ Repeat- 
ing a like adventure of World War I, 
high ranking French army officer 
General Henri Honore’ Giraud with 
100,000 marks reward on his head, fled 
to Switzerland from a Nazi prison 
camp. Arriving in Vichy he was re- 
ceived by Marshal Petain . . . ®@ In 
hospital: Composer Cole Porter, for 





the 29th operation on his leg injured 
four years ago . . @© Manager of 
Germany’s Junkers Aircraft Works, 
Heinrich Koppenberg, was reported 
imprisoned by Hitler in his purge of 
industry for failing to keep pace with 
American production . . . @ Philip- 
pine Commissioner Joaquin Elizalde 
underwent an appendeclomy at Wash- 





Acme 
Frederick Guards the President 


ington . . . @ Lawrence Earle, son of 
former Gov. George Earle, of Pa., was 
among persons rescued from a U. S. 
ship torpédoed at sea. 


7 * 


U. S. AT WAR 


Maj. Gen. Thomas A. Terry will re- 
place Maj. Gen. Irving J. Phillipson 
as commander of the Second Corps 
Area. Phillipson will succeed Maj. 
Gen. William N. Haskell in Washington 
as executive director of Army Emer- 
gency Relief . . . @ Navy is building 
an inland training station at Bay View, 
Idaho, on Lake Pend d’Oreille . . 

e A. E. F. in Australia received a pay 
rise of 20 per cent for the enlisted 
men and 10 per cent for officers . . . 
e Navy Dept. placed ban on cere- 
monies and outlay of money at future 
ship launchings . . . @ Lt. Gen. Bre- 
hon B. Somervell, commander of 
Army’s Service of Supply, said that 
special agencies will be established at 
American port cities in an effort to 
co-ordinate and expedite shipment of 
supplies to United Nations ... ® 
Electric eye radio detector devices 
capable of spotting planes 100 miles 
away through fog and clouds are being 
installed along the coastlines by the 
Army .. . @ Because of an urgent 
need for 16,000 more Army doctors the 
age limit for active service has been 
raised from 45°to 55 years... ® 
When the destroyer Lansdowne was 
commissioned at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard the class ring of the late Comdr. 


Zachary Lansdowne for whom 1), 
ship was named occupied a promin 
place, It was given to the comman 
ing officer’ by Comdr, Lansdown. 
widow . . . @ Army Air Force h 
sent out a call for 2,000 civilian pil. 
to serve as flight instructors. ‘ 
C. A. A. pilot training program |; 
expected to supply the need... e 
Army has ordered nightly “dim-out” 
of seaboard area of New York, New 
Jersey and Delaware to a 15-mile 
depth. Offshore patrols will report 
violations which may result in “ey- 
forcement of a complete blackout 
along the entire coast.” The entire At- 
lantic seaboard will be put under 
Army regulation and control as the 
Eastern Military Area to guard against 
subversive activity. 


FOREIGN 


Fifteen more French hostages were 
shot in reprisal for cutting of tele- 
phone wires and shooting of a Germ:n 
soldier . . © Canadian plebiscite 
favored conscription for overseas serv- 
ice 1% tol. ® Under a labor 
mobilization plan German school chi!- 
dren will work on farms and in muni- 
tions factories during summer . 

@ Soviet Red Cross is training cor) 
of parachute nurses . . . @ Britain's 
23,000-ton aircraft carrier /llustrious 
is back in service, having been refitte:! 
at Norfolk, Va., after it was bombed 

. © Canada has naval Commandos 
in training for operations from British 
bases @ Senor David Dasso, 
Peruvian Minister of Finance ani 
Commerce, and Secy. of State Hu! 
concluded an agreement whereby the 
U. S. will aid in developing Peru’s re- 
sources, especially rubber . . . @ Thir- 
teen Dutchmen were executed for anti- 
Nazi acts . . . @ Chile will resume 
previously halted legal proceedings 
against 40 alleged Nazi leaders . . 
@ Japanese-controlled cooperatives i: 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, face shift to Bra- 
zilian ownership pending agreemen! 
on methods . . . @ Gas rationing in 
Chile spurred a renewed search for oi! 
wells of commercial value. Plans are 
under way for obtaining tankers to 
carry oi] from Peru . . . @ With the 
re-election of Radical Dr. Jose Luis 
Cantilo as president of the new Argen- 
tine Chamber of Deputies the Opposi- 
tion coalition gained control. Socia! 
ist and Radical forces are combined in 
opposition of the policies of the Con- 
servative Ramon Castillo government! 

- © Declaring that Russia would 
“smash the German Fascist army ani 
wipe out the German invader to th 
last man if they will not surrender.” 
Joseph Stalin, in a May Day broadcas 
to his nation, added that Britain and 
America are “giving our country more 
military assistance,” and said Russi« 
was connected to us “by ties of friend 
ship and unity” . .. @ Mussolini’ 
propaganda mouthpiece, Jl Giornal 
d'Italia, said that a recent meeting be 
tween Hitler, Mussolini and Jap An 
bassador to Berlin Lieut, Gen. Hirosh 
Oshima forecast “great events, bot! 
political and military.” 
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READERS WRITE 


National Anthem 

May I suggest a more serious attitude 
of folks in public places when they are 
asked to stand and listen to a rendition 
of or join in the singing of our national 
anthem? Many people assume a semi- 
joking attitude and -think that they are 
“wise” in joking, standing inattentively or 
chatting about some other topic during 
the playing of this great song. Since the 
Star-Spangled Banner is to music what 
“Qld Glory” is to the kingdom of flags, 
I maintain that it deserves much more 
respect than it gets in peacetime and 
war, especially in an era such as this, 
when it’s so important that we keep that 
Star-Spangled Banner still waving in the 
Land of the Free and the Home of the 


jrave 
Jack Arthur 











New York, N. Y. 


Bouquets 

Herewith my check for $2 for a three- 
years’ subscription to PATHFINDER, 
which I have just read for the first time. 
Where have you been all my life? 

Alanson S. Ingersoll 
Chicago, Ill. - 

Please start sending PATHFINDER to 
Lowell Thomas, Jr. the first of July, in 
care of Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Lowell Thomas 
Pawling, N. Y. ei 

No argument. Herewith my check for 
$1, Extend my subscription to one year. 
Have been a subscriber for years. Would- 
n’t do without it. 

R. W. Wortman 
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Leipsic, Ohio 


I am enclosing $2 for the extension of 
my subscription, which has been coming 
in the name of my daughter, who has 
been married for several years and gone 
from the home nest. I let PATHFINDER 
continue to the same address to save you 
the trouble of changing your addresso- 
graph or mailing machine. I could not 
get along without PATHFINDER. 

Arthur Sherman 
San Leandro, Calif. 


Stopping Wars 

It is both painful and amusing to read 
and hear the requests and afthazements 
that God does not stop this war. It seems 
to me this is a good-sized order to put 
forth in one prayer. If we take the Bible 
as our authority, we learn that God is 
good, Ged is love. With these character- 
istics it seems to me God doesn’t known 
inything about war. If this is so then 
this war is the offspring of the human 
mind and God isn’t interfering with what 
His children are thinking. My theory 
for stopping all wars is for mankind to 
get better acquainted with God, then vain 
petitions will be unnecessary. 

Jack Martin 

Murphys, Calif. 


Tires to Government? 

If this tire shortage is to develop into 
something serious over a period of the 
next three years, why wouldn’t it be a 
good plan for the government to take 
ver existing tires from motorists whose 
tires are not absolutely essential to our 
war effort; and re-distribute them where 
they will do the most good? Naturally, 
hose giving up their tires would be re- 
mbursed. Thus the farmer, the milk- 


man or the trucker can carry on and hold 
up his vital end of production and trans- 
portation, 

Howard L. Corwin 


Vim, N. D. 
Parity 


By statements made by the President 
and Secretary Wickard, city people are 
led to believe that all farmers are now 
receiving parity prices for their grain, 
and so are getting their full share of the 
present prosperity and should be satis- 
fied. The fact is that only those who 
comply with the Government program and 
plant only an allotted number of acres of 


Bible Verse 


XCEPT the Lord build the house, 
they labor in vain that build 





it: except the Lord keep the city, 
the watchman waketh but in vain. 


Psalm 127:1 


those crops which bring a fair return 
from their labor get a subsidy on that 
small acreage, which is only about 63 
per cent of the number of acres they 
normally plant to that crop. The Secre- 
tary said nothing about the prices re- 
ceived by the majority of farmers who 
plant their normal number of acres. So 
to get parity prices, farmers must sharply 
cut down their acreage, and thereby their 
income is greatly reduced. 
J. C. Krapf 

Manhattan, Iil. 





MOVIE WORLD 





The Spoilers (Universal)— It comes 
out of its corner for the fourth round 
a little winded and lacking the brute 
force in the clinches that it displayed 
in Round One. The tale of adventure 
in gold-rush Alaska was conceived by 
Rex Beach about 1906. In 1914 it came 
out as a silent picture; it was twice 
revived, in 1923 and in 1930. The 1942 
version brings John Wayne as the 
Nome gold miner, Randolph Scott who 
has a villain’s eye on the Wayne mine, 
and Marlene Dietrich who is eyed by 
both. It’s a typical old-time thriller 
reaching its climax in the now famous 
brawl between the hero and villain 
which starts in the Great Northern 
Saloon owned by big-hearted, shady 
Dietrich. The lusty don’t-pull-your- 
punches, no-holds-barred fight goes 
the round of the balcony, tumbles 
down to the barroom, smashes its way 
to the window and out and rages on 
in the street. If you are still in it at 
the end, Hero Wayne collects—Diet- 
rich and his appropriated mine. 


Secret Agent of Japan (20th Century- 
Fox)—The deafening crash of huge 
armies, navies and air armadas has 
lately all but drowned out one of the 
subtler motifs in war’s symphony. 
That is the spy strain. But you can 
still get it in the movies. In this one, 
starring Preston Foster and Lynn Bari, 
well nigh all of Shanghbai’s tradition- 
ally Jurid local color was used up for 
backdrops. Good entertainment. 


WAR STYLES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


cuffs from 50,000,000 pairs of trousers 
on hand in wholesale and retail houses 
would furnish enough cloth for 300,000 
suits. 

Husbands all over the country read 
with astonishment, and admiration, 
the bold order from the WPB limiting 
the lengths, sizes, styles and accessor- 
ies of women’s clothes. It was the 
same sort of simplification in build 
and limitation in measurements that 
Was used to save material in men’s 
clothes. The saving for the women 
was put at 100,000,000 yards of cloth 
a year, enough to make 15 per cent 
more garments. 

There was no attempt to standard- 
ize women’s clothes. Women’s fash- 
ions and individual taste cannot be 
suppressed, according to H. Stanley 
Marcus, author of the WPB order. “If 
we decreed barrels for the women,” 
he remarked, “it would be just a few 
days until barrels appeared with lace 
edging or something to make them dif- 
ferent from other barrels.” That prin- 
ciple—of being in style but a little 
different—is expected to take care of 
the dresses made at home, which are 
not affected by the order. Those who 
make their own are counted upon to 
make them like those from the shops, 
as usual, It was notable that neither 
Mr. Marcus nor the Board presumed to 
issue a rule about hats or lingerie, 


Fashion designers and the dry goods 
trade accepted the limitations with 
general approval. They took up the 
challenge to produce new and attrac- 
tive designs in line with restrictions 
on material. Of course, there are also 
restrictions or prohibitions of such 
regular accessories as slide fasteners, 
snap fasteners, metal buttons, hooks 
and eyes, grippers and other garment 
closures, but such lack will merely 
increase the challenge to American in- 
genuity and feminine originality. 

Anyway, the ladies have been as- 
sured that there will be no scarcity of 
cosmetics; that the war will not re- 
quire materials from their perfumes, 
powders, lipsticks, nail polishes and 
the like. Whatever scarcity there was 
of ingredients from abroad has been 
made up by suitable substitutes. Be- 
sides, as women buckle down to war 
work in their new war clothes, use of 
much cosmetics may soon be looked 
upon as old-fashioned. 

There is no question or doubt about 
the readiness or willingness of Amer- 
ican men and women to make the ne- 
cessary sacrifices to win this war. 
They have never quailed. There are 
many stories of the ingenious devices 
resorted to by the Southern women to 
clothe themselves toward the end of 
the Civil War, such as Scarlett O’Hara’s 
dress made from a window curtain. 
But they managed. Nor did they ever 
weaken. They wanted to go on with 
the fight even after it was lost. Nor 
did George Washington’s men stop 
walking around Valley Forge because 
their poorly protected feet left blood 
spots inthe snow. — 
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Opportunities 


Have you anything to buy, sell or exchange? Do 
you want agents? Want ‘help? Want to work up 
tell your 3 business at home through the mails? 
Foy story to more than two million PATH- 
ER readers. 
vi Olaanthea Rates—50 cents a word; minimum 
10 words. Each initial and group of figures, 
as well as each part of the name and address, 
will be counted as words. 
es a Ad Dept., PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 








ARTICLE THAT SAVES 
BO-KO—ENOUGH TO MAKE 4 GALLONS—and 
“RR. apes or Trees, $2.50. Bo-Ko, 
ones 


AUTOGRAPHS WANTED 
GHECKS AND NOTES OF CELEBRITIES, also Mechan- 


ical Banks. Lederer, Box 11, Woodside, Long Island. 


BABY CHICKS 
100 aN ™ 200 $5.00. Empire Hatchery, 





INSTRUCTIO HORTHAND 
A DETERMINED YOU this Opportunity will 
make a fast and accurate Gregg Shorthand writer. 
8h will be an Interest, an Asset and an 


where you live—the y an ex- 
Peri: Teacher as effectively as though 
bre attended his Classes at College. Write for par- 
culars. You may easily earn teresting and 
valuable Course of Instruction on if you desjre. National 
Shorthand Institute, P. O. Box 241, Ben Pranklin 
Sta Washi D. C. 


RECTAL DISORDERS and Urinary Bladder Disorders 

and Treatment for the same are described in our 
new booklet just off — press. Write for it today. 
No ean. Devine Bros. Clinic, 916 Oak Street, 
Kansas . Missouri 


AILMENTS; send name ons fates for free 
Les 4 on Bullock's ery. tional sgnaetes- 
ies. Pranklin Statio Washing , D. 
ove 


CALIFO 5 delivered to 
your home. Mail $2.00. TGaliternia + - Gardens, 


Box_ 2095, "Holly wood California. 
PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS Protect + ut idea. Secure “Patent 
Guide’’—Free. CLARENCE A. 


O’BRIEN and 
= slg JACOBSON, OSE. Adams Building, Wash- 
secure. REASONABLE TERMS. Book and advice 
free. progictesed Patent asvorney. L. FP. Randolph, 
. 345, ton, D. 
RET 
HANDWRITING PSYCHOLOGY, 50c coin. ew 


Psychological Research, Box 438, Washington, D.C. 
PHOTO FINISHING 
16 PRINTS or 8 prints and 2 enlargements, or 8 en- 
larged (4x6) prints 25c. Fast Service. Perfect Pilm 
Service, LaCrosse, Wisc. 
8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 30c—Mail to Wisconsin Film Service, Wes 
Salem, Wisconsin. 


SONGWRITERS—SEND POEM For Immediate Con- 
sideration and Free Rhyming Dictionary. Richard 
Brothers, 14 Woods Building, Chicago. 


PICTURE OF PRESIDENTS 


For School, Club, Home or Office. 


Suitable for framing or hanging as is. 
Size 12 by 16 inches. 





Showing each President from the start of our republic 
to the present day—from George Washington to 
Pranklin D. Roosevelt. Each wi facsimile signa- 
ture and photographic likeness. Also mows Sy Be 
of ~~. Sia Miia in attractive colors with U. 8. 

te and blue. Sent pos d only, See 


$1.00. Order from 
arts Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, Do. 


—_————_—  —_.00€ CE — nesses 
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RHYME & REASON 





ELLOW citizens, we cannot escape his- 
tory. We of this Congress and this 
administration will be remembered in 
spite of ourselves. No personal signifi- 
cance or insignificance can spare one or 
another of us. The fiery trial through 
which we pass will light us down in 
honor or dishonor to the latest generation 
We shall nobly save or meanly lose 

the last, best hope of earth. 

—LINCOLN 

The whole purpose of democracy is that 
we may hold counsel with one another, 


Word Origins 


Ration: You will be hearing so 
much of this word in the weeks to 
come that a quick glance at its 
derivation might prove interesting. 
It is a French word from the Latin 
ratio meaning a reckoning, calcu- 


lation, relation, reference, or in Me- 
dieval Latin, ration. Today, to ci- 
vilians, it means an allowance or 
share as determined by the supply, 
especially of sugar and gasoline. To 
military and naval personnel, the 
ration or commutation is a fixed 
daily allowance of provisions for 
subsistence. 


so as not to depend upon the understand- 
ing of one man, but to depend upon the 
counsel of all. 

—WOODROW WILSON 


* * 


A good man will take care of his horses 
and dogs, not only while they are young, 
but when old and pasteservice. 

—PLUTARCH 
Time, you old gipsy man 
Will you not stay, 
Put up your caravan 
Just for one day? 
—RALPH HODGSON 

Forty is the old age of youth; fifty is 

the youth of old age. 
—VICTOR HUGO 

[ am a man and nothing in man’s lot 
can be indifferent to me. 

—TERENCE 

Pity makes the world soft to the weak 
and noble to the strong. 

—ARNOLD 
Thou, too, sail on. O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 
—LONGFELLOW 


He who gives up the smallest part of a 
secret has the rest no longer in his power. 
— JEAN PAUL RICHTER 


Her children arise up and call her 
blessed. 
—PROVERBS 31, 8. 
Mother is the name for God in the lips 
and hearts of children. 
—THACKERAY 


The bravest battle that ever was fought; 
Shall I tell you where and when? 
On the maps of the world you will find 
it not; 
It was fought by the mothers of men. 
—JOAQUIN MILLER 
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A mind that is charmed by false ap 
pearances refuses better things. 
—HORACE 
A: man should never be ashamed to own 
that he has been in the wrong; it is bu 
saying, “I am wiser today than yesterday.’ 
—POPE 


Faith is the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen. 
—HEBREWS 11, 1. 


Oh! that we two were Maying 

Down the stream of the soft spring breeze; 

Like children with violets playing, 

In the shade of the whispering trees. 
—CHARLES KINGSLEY 


Shadows are in reality, when the sun 
is shining, the most conspicuous thing in 
a landscape, next to the highest lights. 

—RUSKIN 

The only good copies are those which 

exhibit the defects of bad originals. 
—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


—Women in Defense Jobs— 





Trained Free, Same As Men 


Women in defense jobs! Only yesterday they wer: 
housewives, filing clerks, students! 


Sots pam Hie top ane of ent Our booklet on 
a oe ae i % % 5g "Gouuens: :- 
tunit: ng up— n 
senals; Fo my power sewing machines; clerical Jobs 
jobs everywhere. 


In many cases training Is o- right on the - 
In other cases, where pre-job training | equired, i 
given in free, 4-to-12-week Governmen 


Why should you be left out? See the list of typica 
defense jobs in our 32- booklet. It tells in what 
sections they are found, how to get proper training 
and at what esses you can register for work. 











ne me (stun enn cont to coves cast of maliey) 
ense 
NDER Home Service. 635 Sixth Avenue, 
Also Yoru X.Y, at the same price each, are: 
No. 191—‘“‘How To Make Your Own Rugs.” 
No. 196—‘‘Quick Course In Piano Playing.” 
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May 9, 1942 


Between You and Me 
—and the Gatepost 


Odd how coincidences will catch up with you, 
isn’t it? The other day I was talking to my good 
friend John M. Vorys, efficient and brilliant Congress- 
man from Columbus, Ohio. In fact, it was the very 
day the Navy Department announced the loss of the 
U. S. destroyer Sturtevant—sunk by an underwater 
explosion off the coast of Florida. 

“What’s on your mind, John?” I asked. “A lot,” 
he replied, and then he told me. Albert Dillon Sturtevant 
was a Washington, D. C., boy, a student at Yale, and at 
the outbreak of the*First World War, volunteered for 
service with the Yale contingent. His roommate was 
John M. Vorys, at that time an Ohio undergraduate at 
Yale. They were with the Royal Naval Air Service, 
working out of an English Channel port. 

The weather was changeable. One day it would 
be fine and sunny; the next day the ceiling would be 
zero. One day the flying would be excellent; the next 
day not a ship could take the air, 

Congressman Vorys, as he tells it himself, got all 
the breaks. The weather was fine, and as they worked 
in a three-day routine—fly one day, bé available for 
emergency duty the next, and rest the third day— 
Lieutenant Vorys was getting in some fine flying 
experience. When it came Lieutenant Sturtevant’s 
turn, the weather turned sour, and flights were off. 
This continued for more than a week, when, on Feb- 
ruary 14th, 1918, Sturtevant came to Vorys and asked 
for an opportunity to fly. “You’re due to fly tomorrow, 
John,” said Sturtevant. “How about trading with me? 
Let me take your turn, and you can catch up next week. 
You’re getting all the flying in this squadron, give a 
fellow.a chance,” he pleaded. Vorys agreed, and on 
February 15th, 1918, Lieutenant Sturtevant took his 
turn at flying a Navy flying boat, convoying a beef 
trip from Holland to England. He was shot down, the 
first U. S. Naval aviator killed in action. 

A United States destroyer was named for Sturtevant, 
and now that, too, is gone. 


xk * 


Some of our solons here in Washington are learn- 
ing economics—not from the young brain-trusters oper- 
ating in our bureaus, but by experience. Senator Ellen- 
der, of Louisiana, recently told of his experience. 

“My prowess as a potato grower has become very 
much blunted since I have been a member of this dis- 
tinguished body,” he related, “I have learned of the 
impracticability of farming by remote control... 
I sold my crop for ... less than three-fourths of a cent 
a pound, and in the city of Washington I was paying 
four and one-half cents a pound for the same potatoes.” 


eet 


Day by day, as the war goes on, our personal con- 
tact with the ravages and heartaches of the conflict 
comes closer and closer. 

Just the other day, we visited the National Press Club 
here.in the Capital. A news ticker was chattering away 
in One corner and we walked over to see what the news 
was revealing. We noticed an old friend and associate, 
Barney Flynn, bending over reading the bulletins, In 
an attempt to be jocular, we slapped him on the back 
and said: “Barney, why so glum? You ought not to 
worry about giving up your twenty-five thousand to 
F. D. BR.” It was the day after the President’s fireside 
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talk wherein he had suggested that personal incomes 
should be restricted to $25,000 a year. 

Barney straightened up, took off his glasses, eyes 
filled and glistening with tears, answered: “Emil, I’ve 
just given up my son.” é 

There it was. The news ticker told the story of 
John Flynn, 29, son of Mr. and Mrs. Barney J. Flynn, 
lost in action over the French invasion coast, one of 
America’s Eagle Air Squadron. Shot down, the ticker 
said, but avenged ten minutes later by other flyers of 
the squadron, who shot down Flynn’s attacker, 


x kk 


Of course, you noticed an interesting item in the 
daily press the other day. George Wong, a Chinese 
laundryman of Turtle Creek, Pa., had to get a furlough 
from Fort McClellan, Ala., and return home to dis- 
tribute his customers’ laundry. He had left for the Army 
before he could clear his shelves, and nobody else could 
decipher his laundry marks—not even members of his 
own family. You see, the Chinese have no alphabet. 
They write with ideographs, or descriptive symbols. 
Thus, a laundryman cannot spell out the name of a 
customer, but- writes him down something like this: 
“Short, fat, bald with little mustache.” 

We thought back to an incident of our own, when 
iraveling between Shanghai and Hangchow, some six 
or seven years ago. With friends, we were going out to 
see this Chinese town, old even when Marco Polo wrote 
about it in his memoirs, describing it as a rendezvous 
where the Mandarins used to go for “delightful dalliance.” 

On the way to Hangchow, skirting Hangchow Bay, 
we passed through several walled towns. At the first 
of these places, our car stopped when an armed Chinese 
soldier came out into the roadway. “Show him your 
passport,” our host said. I had forgotten to bring it. 

I dug out of my wallet, however, a handsomely printed, 
ornate card with a little gold seal in the corner pasted 
down over a bit of red ribbon. It was a gorgeous card, 
impressive, and my name was on it in hand-lettered pen- 
manship. I ‘passed this card out of the window; the 
soldier took it and looked at it for a moment, smiled and 
handed it back to me. We went on our way unmolested. 

The~ card was membership No. 2 in the Re-elect 
Roosevelt and Garner Club of New Mexico, sent to me 
by Bill Barker, from Santa Fe. 


x *k * 


Congressman Carl Vinson of Georgia “spoke a mouth- 
ful,” as the vernacular goes, when, under Administration 
pressure, a day or:so ago, the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives decided to postpone 
action définitely on the industry-labor restriction meas- 
ure. “The country will settle this issue in the November 
elections,” he said. “The mothers, fathers, and soldiers 
will decide whether racketeering by manufacturers and 
labor shall continue or be stopped by legislation.” 

The country, as we too view it, is going to make 
sharp demands on the conduct of the war. Letters 
from PATHFINDER readers point to a weariness of 
politics and an eagerness to finish the job. 


x kk 


Which reminds us that Senator Josh Lee of Okla- 
homa, a stemwinder Administration supporter in the 
upper House, recently returned from a look-around in 
the Sooner State. On his return, a friend asked him 
down to see Hellzapoppin’, a current slapstick movie. 
“T’ve seen it,” replied Senator Lee, “in Oklahoma.” 
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ABE LINCOLN 


; ae 

1; 3 Said: 

a t “With the fearful strain ght 
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